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New Canterbury Tales 


“SPRING, according to Chaucer, is the time 
i for pilgrimages and adventures to foreign 
shrines. Autumn by contrast is the time of 
reckoning. By the Zodiac the period Sept- 
ember 22 - October 22 comes under the sign 
Libra, the Balance, and the autumn months 
are those in which business men start to review 
their record for the year and make arrange- 
ments for the year’s trading ahead of them. 
This autumn, moreover, the statesmen of the 
British Commonwealth are to assemble in 
Londen to stike a balance for Commonwealth 
trade and lay down a policy for the future. 
Let us accept the omen. 


The British Commonweulth, the world’s greatest 
§ 

potential producer of raw materials can only 

fulfil her destiny if provided with sufficient 


equipment, 


NEW COMMONWEALTH, the fortnightly publi- 
cation devoted to Commonwealth affairs 
circulates among all those in whose hands lies 
the responsibility for the policy and patterns 
of Commonwealth trade, for advancing the 
money for development and finally for select- 
ing the suppliers and placing the orders. It 
is therefore the ideal advertising medium for 
ensuring that British manufacturers of capi- 
tal goods reach the Commonwealth countries 
which need them. 


When striking your balance and fixing your 
advertising schedules this autumn see that you 
include NEW COMMONWEALTH 60 that next 
Spring you can set out with confidence on 
your trade pilgrimage and sell your products 
to the Commonwealth. 


SPECIMEN COPY AND RATES FROM YOUR 
ADVERTISING AGENT OR DIRECT FROM 


New Commonwealth 


Published fortnightly, for all concerned with development and trade within the countries of the Commonwealth 
33, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: WHITEHALL 9233 
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Tory Touchstone 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer called his speech at the Mansioa 
House on Tuesday a progress report on the state of the national 
economy and finances, and he was justified in taking some pride in the 
progress revealed by the latest figures of the balance of payments. 
The enormous deficit that was running when the change of 
government took place has already been converted into a small 
surplus. Furthermore, iniprovement in the balance of payments has 
this time been accompanied by definite signs of a sounder economy 
at home—the Chancellor mentioned a decline in consumption 
expenditures, greater mobility of labour, and a slowing-down in the 
speed with which wages and prices were chasing each other upward 
in 1951. Mr Butler had a policy ; he said what he hoped to achieve 
by it ; and he has very largely redeemed his promises. 


There are, nevertheless, one or two qualifications upon his achieve- 
ment that an impartial judge would make. It is true that he has been 
lucky where Mr Gaitskell was unlucky: the terms of trade began 
to move in Britain’s favour in July, 1951, and are now better than 
at any time since the start of the war in Korea. A glance at the 
diagrams on page 83 is enough to show how much the British balance 
of payments has gained from the fact that the cost of imports has 
fallen while the value of exports has not ; part of this has been due 
to the import cuts, but most of it to the movement of prices. Secondly, 
Mr Butler might well have been still firmer and done still better. 
Inflation has not been banished from the British economy, it has 
only been reduced ;. and if the benefits that have followed from its 
reduction have been so great, how much greater would have been the 
benefits of a real disinflation ? Thirdly, as the Governor of the Bank 
of England pointed out on Tuesday, Mr Butler is now in danger of 
undermining his own policy by. the uncontrolled growth of the 
Treasury’s own “ below the line” expenditure and of its borrowings 
from the banks. Moreover, the world conjuncture, which has helped 
Britain hitherto by its mildly disinflationary tone, shows signs of going 
over once again to inflation. Mr Butler sees these dangers to his 
policy ; but on Tuesday he seemed to be more intent on explaining 
them away than on promising to remove them. 


These things need to be said if the record is to be kept straight. 
But they do not dettact from the fact that Mr Butler adopted a policy 
in his first days in office which required of him a certain political 
courage, and that he is now entitled to reap the credit of its success. 
Certainly those who for so long argued the case for monetary restraint, 
and who got such dusty answers from successive Socialist chancellors, 
would be very churlish to withhold their applause from the 
Conservative Chancellor who has done at least some of the things they 
asked him to do, and in the event has justified their arguments. It will 


surely never again be possible to deny that the price of money and . 


the supply of credit together constitute the most powerful and pervasive 
weapon of economic control that any government can use. To try 
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to run a planned economy without them is like trying to 
drive a car without a variable throttl—it can be done, 
but why should anyone want to try: ? 


Financial policy is not important only in finance ; it is 
beginning to pay dividends in other areas where the 
public—and therefore the politicians—can appreciate 
them more directly. The list of controls removed and 
restrictions abandoned since the present government 
came into office is beginning to be of respectable length 
—the most recent examples are the derationing of tea, 
the throwing open of the confectionery trade, the re- 
sumption of free dealings in lead and the progressive dis- 
appearance of the covenants restricting the resale of new 
motor cars. None of these is revolutionary ; the Socialists 
would have done all or nearly all of them, if they had 
found themselves in the same circumstances. The im- 
portant point to realise is that it is financial policy that 
has created the circumstances. By very slightly reducing 
the aggregate of demand, it has uncovered a number of 
markets in which supply is now able to hold its own with 
demand without control. The reason why the Conserva- 
tives can remove controls is not because they do not 
believe in them, but because they do believe in monetary 
policy. Except for the abolition of identity cards, it is 
difficult to think of a single one of their relaxations which 
does not go back to this cause. It is not “ set the people 
free” that has done the trick, but Bank Rate and the 
subsidy cuts. 





Yet how small are these few steps on the road back to 
a freely functioning economy compared with the barriers 
and ob@tacles that remain—or compared with the demo- 
lition programme that was promised. No wonder that 
the party delegates, as they assemble at Scarborough, are 
reported to be in bewildered mood. The most that can be 
said is that some progress towards the economic freedom 
in which Conservatives believe is now just beginning to 
be visible to the naked eye. But it is not politically very 
impressive, especially when set against the other disap- 
pointments of the past year—the failure of the cost of 
living to halt on command, the unexpected delay and 
difficulty in denationalising steel and transport, the 
absence of the dramatic initiatives that Mr Churchill was 
expected to take in foreign affairs and in Commonwealth 
relations. The Conservative party is still most painfully 
torn between its vision of the Britain it wants and the 
realisation, brought by office, that the road towards it has 
long stony stretches of unpopularity before it comes 
within sight of the goal. So the Tories tend to move 
towards their vision only when they can do so without 
giving offence. 


This caution is, of course, heightened by the narrow- 
ness of the Conservative majority in Parliament. But that 
is not by any means the only reason for it. The Conserva- 
tives, aS a party, are not quite sure that they believe in 
their own doctrine. Too many of them have taken refuge 
in a purely ad hoc attitude. Why do unpopular things 
now when your only reason for thinking that they will 
improve things later on rests on nothing more substantial 
than abstract reasoning ? Uncontrollable external events 
and sheer good or bad luck are, in any event, far more 
powerful than any attempts at foresight that can be 
contrived in Whitehall. Why not concentrate on staying 
in office as long as you can and deal with issues on their 
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ts as they arise ? eS ticu. 
sy to elderly gentlemen who do not quite be 


what has happened to the world they knew. But it is ay 
impossible attitude for those who are in command of , 
—— and most powerful machine of economic 
control. 


Perhaps, therefore, Mr Butler’s financial measures wi]! 
have political effects as well as economic. For there js 
just a chance that their success will convince the Tories 
that logic and foresight and policy are worth while. [r 
is, after all, not only on the rarified plane of credit and 
currency that the longest way round is often the shortest 
way home. Those who advocated disinflation and dear 
money did not do so because they enjoyed the prospect of 
throwing even a single man out of work or embarrassing 
a single firm, but because they thought it was the most 
effective way of achieving an aim on which everybody was 
agreed—the balancing of the nation’s external accounts 
—and thus, at one remove, staving off the threat of 
massive unemployment. Similarly, on a wider plane. 
there is a perfectly sincere argument that the best way to 
get wealth and welfare for the mass of the people is by 
returning to the principles of competitive enterprise ; that 
a deliberate move to set prices and markets free, however 
disturbing in its early stages, is the quickest way to in- 
crease the national wealth on which individual welfare 
depends ; in a word, that a free price system is not an 
alternative to the welfare state but much the best way of 
attaining it. 

Why, then, are the Tories so shy about declaring and 
applying this faith ? Why are they so apologetic about 

ir rare departures from the Labour Government's 
methods ? Is it because they do not yet accept the logic 
of universal suffrage, and regard the welfare state not as 
something desirable in itself but as the very expensive 
bribe that has to be paid to buy off the mob ? Or is it 
because, being themselves (in the leadership) rich men, 
they are not sure their sincerity will be accepted ? In 
either case, they give the impression of being a little 
scared of the people who elect them to office, a little 
frightened of confessing their real beliefs. 


Perhaps this is too hard on them. Perhaps, after a slow 
start, and encouraged by their success in rescuing the 
pound sterling, they will now be ready to come out with 
a broad economic policy. Perhaps they are now willing 
to face the unpopularity of letting the price system work 
because they are confident that it will succeed in its pur- 
pose as quickly and as patently as Mr Butler’s credit 
policy. In short, perhaps they are now ready to be 2 
Conservative party, and not (to adapt Governor Steven- 
son’s delightful phrase) a “me too” party with a “ yes 
but ” policy and “ has been ” advisers. Perhaps judgment 
should be suspended a little longer. But the test wil! 
come in the next session. If there is to be a policy of 
letting prices once more correspond to costs, so that the 
public can distribute its expenditures on a rational and 
realistic basis, it needs to be applied first and foremost to 
housing. A policy of letting rents rise and cutting the 
housing subsidy would unquestionably do more good to 
the British economy than anything else that could well be 
devised. Of that there is no more doubt than there was 
a year ago about the that dearer money would do. 


good 
But there is equally little doubt that in the early stages— 
before it was seen to have solved the housing problem— 
it would be wildly unpopular. This is a severe test for 
any party ; but not an unfair one. It can serve as the 
touchstone for the months ahead. 


~ 
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Stalin’s Operation Orders 


| \ the gigantic oration made last Sunday in the Kremlin 

by Georgi Malenkov, there was a sentence which 
should not escape notice: “ The present effectives of our 
arev,” he said, “are equal to the prewar effectives.” 
That, presumably, means that the Soviet army is as strong 
now as it was between 1939 and 1941. It was then that 
Sialin came to terms with Nazi Germany, both because 
he believed it would win against the western powers and 
be-ause he hoped to postpone or avert an attack by Hitler 
on the Soviet Union, The military reference is significant, 
especially if it assumed that Soviet strength at sea, in the 
air. and in the factories and mines is greater now than it 
was then. But the political parallel is misleading. This is 
not 1939 Over again. 

If anything is crystal clear from what has so far been 
said before the nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party it is that Stalin fears an attack at some time 
by the United States, but sees no need yet for an act of 
appeasement on the model of 1939. He sees, rather, a 
chance to play for time, to increase enormously the 
economic strength of his country and the usefulness of 
his allies, while the rival camp of the free world heads 
for political dissension and economic crisis, in the com- 
pany of its mewly found allies, Germany and Japan. 
Bullying and stubbornness have not produced in Europe 
what was hoped for—though Stalin could hardly admit 
this—so stubbornness alone will suffice for the immediate 
future. If the Atlantic allies insist on saying that they 
intend to negotiate from strength, then let them take 
notice that the Kremlin feels no need for such negotia- 
tion—unless, perchance, the British and the French 
should care to detach themselves from the United States 
for a téte-d-téte. 

The division of Europe made in 1945 is admittedly not 
satisfactory to Soviet policy ; but it is better than any 
settlement that could now be negotiated with the United 
States and its allies. While the West was weak Stalin 
ran the risk of war, in the hope of improving his position ; 
and the task of Communist parties in Europe was to be 
ready to act as an armed fifth column. Now that the West 
is getting stronger it is mecessary to reduce risks in the 
hope of consolidating the Soviet position without war ; 
the task of Communist parties is therefore to work 
patiently and inconspicuously with all and sundry to 
frustrate rearmament. Disruption of the Atlantic alliance 
by some years of “ peaceful co-existence ” (i.¢c., cold war) 
is the diplomatic and political formula. Revolution in one 


capitalist country——preferably Germany—is highly 
desirable, but, mot at the risk of another Korean cam- 
paign. The cold war in the West is to become colder. 


Mr Acheson has reacted this week with his usual 
prompt warning that “we must not confuse a shift in 
method with a change in underlying purpose.” To him 
the protestations of peaceful co-existence mean nothing 
without peaceful behaviour; he believes in relations 
based on clarity and confidence, and detests the twilight 
wor'd between peace and war, with its cynical calculation 
anc suspicion, Mr Acheson is, of course, right ; but one 
wonders whether he has measured the change in 
atmosphere that is bound to come after this Moscow 
Congress, the climax of a sustained peace campaign. And 
one wonders, too, whether he or his successor will 
appreciate the need to find political and economic, as well 


as military, answers to it. It-can fairly be claimed that 
western policy, under American leadership, has forced 
on Stalin a tactical retreat in Europé ; but is it under- 
stood how deep and strong is the position into which he 
has. retired, and how much confidence in that strength 
dominated the opening days of the Congress ? 


a 


Its proceedings are best compared to a religious 
ceremony. To one side sat Stalin, head of the church, 
watching everything and watched by everyone. It was 
his apotheosis. In the pulpit stood his chosen bishop, 
Georgi Malenkov, reading a seven-hour sermon packed 
with familiar texts, couched in the words of party ritual. 
At intervals the audience of 1,200 uttered short 
hymns of praise. Little or nothing that was said was 
new—but it had not been said with such ceremony for 
thirteen years. And during those years the nation had 
passed victorious through great tribulation. It was an 
occasion for thanksgiving as well as worship, for stock- 
taking as well as iristruction. It might prove to be 
Stalin’s last Congress ; but he was clearly the supreme 
figure. It might mark the first step towards transferring 
power from the Bolshevik revolutionaries to the bureau- 
cratic consolidators ; but the doctrine of the older genera- 
tion was faithfully repeated by the younger. Malenkov 
on foreign policy was merely echoing what his master 
had written in Bolshevik. 


Among the faithful this congress will be remembered 
not only for the shake-up of the Party and its organisation, 
but also for the picture of the future drawn by Stalin and 
Malenkov. Deprived of their markets in the Soviet 
Union, China and Eastern Europe, the capitalist nations 
will be driven into desperate competition between them- 
selves. The “general crisis of the world capitalist 
system” will deepen because of the “ disintegration of 
the former all-embracing world market.” Soon the Com- 
munist bloc will “‘ feel the need to export the surplus of 
their production ” and the rival system will then feel the 
pinch even more acutely. For this and other reasons 
“ capitalist Britain and, following her, capitalist France ” 
will be forced “‘ to break out of the clutches of the United 
States and to clash with it.” As for Germany and Japan, 
they, too, will one day force their way to independence. 
Therefore, Stalin concludes, the inevitability of war 
between capitalist countries remains.” “In order to 
eliminate the inevitability of war, imperialism must be 
destroyed.” 


But there is no question at the moment of going to war 
to destroy imperialism ; world war must be avoided until 
the Communist bloc is stronger. The task of Communist 
policy—and here Malenkov turned Stalin’s directive into 
a practical programme—is to ensure that world war does 
not interfere with the consolidation of the Soviet Union’s 
gains. Time is on the Communist side, provided time is 
free to do its work. The party must “struggle against 
preparation and unleashing of wars,’ rally a “ powerful 
anti-war democratic front,” organise national feeling 
against the United States, encourage international co- 
operation and “ the development of business ties with all 
countries.” _ To the parties abroad goes Stalin’s new 
directive for the united front instead of revolutionary 
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activity, with its implied rebuke to fractious militants in 
France and elsewhere : 


The aim of the present movement for peace is to arouse 
the popular masses for the struggle to preserve peace and to 
avert a new world war. Consequently it does not pursue the 
aim of overthrowing capitalism and establishing Socialism ; 
it limits itself to the democratic aims of the struggle for the 
preservation of peace. 


In all this there is much nonsense, some tragic mis- 
information and not a little whistling to keep the courage 
up. Malenkov, complete bureaucrat though he is, can- 
not really. believe that the Americans “have saddled 
their junior partners, are plundering them, enslaving 
them mercilessly and at the same time saying ‘let us 
be friends.’ But, as is so often the case with Marxist 
interpretation, the nonsense is mixed up with penetrating 
insight. Before the advisers of Mr Acheson and Mr Eden 
dismiss it as propaganda, let them ask themselves three 
questions. What is the alternative to accepting the 
present division of Europe into spheres of influence and 
occupation if the Russians insist on maintaining it? 
What is the economically desirable and politically 
possible scale of armed readiness if public opinion 
decides that the risk of war is receding? And how is 
economic activity in the free world.to be kept at a high 
level if rearmament is to level off in a year or two? Soviet 
orators have so far stopped short of prophesying a 
slump ; but they clearly expect to profit politically—and 
quite seoon—from the German and Japanese search for 
traditional markets in Eastern Europe and China. What 
is more, the Communists sound confident that they can 


From Korea 


HE curtain will not go up on the United Nations 
Assembly until Tuesday, but keen eyes in the audi- 
ence have already detected some preliminary movements 
on the darkened stage. At the headquarters of the United 
Nations in New York it is expected that Mr Acheson 
will lose no time over asking the Assembly to issue an 
appeal to the Chinese and North Koreans to make peace, 
and that if this appeal is unanswered the United States 
will press the Assembly to endorse the truce terms already 


offered at Panmunjom. If the American plan of action 


extends any further, it can only do so in a somewhat 
academic fashion ; for within three weeks of the opening 
of the Assembly the fate of the United States adminis- 
tration is to be decided at the polls. But the very fact 
that in those three weeks the election campaign will be 
at its mést active indicates that the impatience and frus- 
tration engendered in America by the Korean deadlock 
are likely to reach new heights during this Assembly. 
The third winter of war in Korea is arriving, and truce 
talks have been indefinitely suspended at Panmunjom. 
Eyes are bound to turn to the new United Nations’ build- 
ings in New York in the hope that the Assembly will 
somehow be able to resolve the problem that has baffled 
the negotiators in the field. 


~ This week there has already been a reminder of the 
Assembly’s continuing efforts to improve its effectiveness 
as a focus for resistance to aggression, in the shape of 
a report from its collective measures committee. This 
body is presenting the Assembly with proposals to impose 
a rigorous economic blockade on aggressor nations, and 
it alse passes on the Secretary-General’s suggestion of 
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create and maintain a self-sufficient cold, war economy 
for an indefinite time. The same cannot be said of the 
Atlantic alliance. 

It is possible that Stalin has been saying to himsc'f, 
as Napoleon said before his Russian campaign. 
“ L’Europe m’ennuie.” The weight of his attention may 
have turned to Asia, about which both he and Malenkoy 
have said conspicuously little in these last days. With 
China as an ally he can manceuvre against the free world 
on two fronts and along interior lines of communication. 
He can, if he wishes, confront the Atlantic allies with a 
phoney cold war in Europe while the decision against 
them is being sought in the Far East. To deal with such 
a change of emphasis—with all its military and economic 
consequences—they lack the organisation and the 
strategy. And it will need political leadership of the 
highest order to convince Western Europe, including this 
country, that the Atlantic approaches need to be held 
more strongly than they are at present if the main threat 
is to be felt outside Europe. 


The picture to be kept constantly in mind—the ideal 
situation from the Kremlin’s point of view—is that of 
France: France holding a flank of the free world by force 
of arms in Indo-China, while looking constantly over its 
shoulder at Europe lest ground is lost to the Germans 
in the effort to withstand the Russians. Stalin may have 
good reason for confidence as he looks forward to the 
state of Asia in 1956 ; but the West, too, can feel some 
confidence as it looks back to the Europe of 1946 and 
counts up the reverses that it has inflicted on Sovici 
imperialism since then. 


to Manhattan 


an international reserve of volunteers on whom the United 
Nations could call in an emergency. Neither of these 
projects is directly linked to the Korean conflict, but 
their appearance inevitably provokes the question whether 
the Assembly ought not to attempt a decisive step towards 
ending that conflict before it proceeds with plans for 
meeting hypothetical future dangers. 

That question must be answered cautiously. There 
are clear limits to the Assembly’s capacity in this direc- 
tion, and if too much is expected from it the result can 
only be disillusionment and recrimination. At Montreal, 
on Monday, Sir Gladwyn Jebb gave a timely warning 
against over-optimism. He pointed out that any serious 
attempt to develop Uno into an effective instrument for 
the defence of the free world would not only mean the 
withdrawal of its Communist members, and probably 
some of the non-Communists, too, but would also break 
down owing to the “ unwarlike” nature of the organisa- 
tion. This warning should be heeded. Indeed, it should 
be made the occasion for some sober t about the 
functions and powers of the United Nations at its present 
stage of development. 

The “ Uniting for Peace” resolutions, passed by the 
Assembly after the outbreak of war in Korea, have 
undoubtedly been successful in preventing the complete 
paralysis of Uno by Soviet vetoes in the Security Council. 
But neither in fact nor in theory have they equipped the 
Assembly with the irresistible power which the San 
Francisco Charter sought to bestow upon the Council. 
When the member nations signed the Charter in 1945 
they undertook to carry out the Council’s decisions in 
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regard to the settlement of disputes, and to provide it 
with forces that would enable it to act against an 
sgressor. They have given no such pledges to the 
Assembly. It can now recommend them to take collec- 
‘ive action in resisting aggression, and through its collec- 
tive measures Committee it can prepare in advance certain 
broad measures to be applied against aggressors ; but its 
rizht to issue authoritative orders for the settlement of 
3 -onflict is disputed by the Communist nations on the 
constitutional level as vigorously as the United Nations 
forces in Korea are opposed in the field. 
* 


This is not to say that the Assembly can do nothing 
to reduce the dangers of conflict. Six years’ experience 
has shown that it can perform at least three useful func- 
tions. It can order an investigation, as in the case of 
Greece ; and, if an investigation alone is not enough to 
deter the offending party, it can establish and maintain 
an observing commission, whose presence in the 
threatened area serves both to imhibit the potential 
aggressor and to provide immediate and reliable warning 
of any aggravation of the danger. Finally, as already 
emarked, it can try to rally the moral force of world 
opinion behind a call to all nations to combine in resisting 
aggression. But none of these techniques can be applied 
to the present position in Korea. The time for investi- 
gation or watching commissions is long past, and the 
rallying call has already been uttered. The Assembly 
has, moreover, tried its hand at conciliation, by appoint- 
ing a good offices committee last year, and failed. At 
its last session, it tacitly recognised its own limitations 
when it adopted a resolution postponing debate on Korea 
until after an armistice, or until the Secretary-General 
should convene a special Assembly as a result of some 
dramatic change in the situation. 

That resolution was carried by a vote of 51 to 5; the 
Communist group was alone in opposing it, while the 
Arab and Asian members were almost solidly in favour. 
But such solidarity is easier to achieve on a negative 
motion than on a positive one. At this Assembly the roles 
are somewhat reversed, and the demand for a debate on 
Korea is to come from the western side. The Russians 
are hardly likely ta oppose debate ; indeed, the unusually 
strong team they are sending to New York indicates their 
readiness to do verbal battle on the fullest scale. They 
have probably learnt the lesson of the last Assembly, when 
their intransigent attitude led to the almost complete 
isolation of the Communist group on every major political 
issue. Their obvious tactics will be to win over, or lure 
into abstention, as many Asians and others as they can. 
They will stand more chance of doing so if the West 
presses for a strong resolution on Korea. In these cir- 
cumstances, is the American project. ill-advised ? 

It might well be described as such, if the sole aim of a 
vote in the Assembly was to affect directly the outcome 
of events in Korea. But to expect the Communists to 
bow to the terms offered at Panmunjom merely because 
the Assembly-endorses them is to ignore the whole record 
of Communist disrespect for decisions of the United 
Nations. In this respect, it matters little whether a reso- 
lution on Korea musters fifty votes or only thirty. The 
truc value of such a resolution would be of a very different 
kind. It is mow more than two years since June, 1950, 
when for the first time in history collective resistance to 
aggression became a living reality. To the disillusion- 
ment caused by fading hopes of a settlement there 
has recently been added-a mood of relaxation, of which 





the misleading phrase “cold peace” is a symbol. Only 
a series of sharp jerks can rouse the nations from this 
new lethargy. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, by reminding the 
world that “collective resistance” rather than collective 
security is all that has been achieved so far, has provided 
one jerk. Another has come this week from Mr Trygve 
Lie, whose annual report stresses the need for “ clearer 
and more affirmative definitions of policy from govern- 
ments in support of . . . effective worldwide collective 
ecurity against armed aggression.” 


Until there is an armistice fhe continues] it is the part of 
wisdom and of duty under the Charter for members to carry 
on the fight [in Korea] . . . and to do so with a more equitable 
sharing of the burdens. 


As a means of confronting the member nations with their 
obligations, there is no substitute for a public debate 
in the Assembly and the framing of a vote that will compel 
each to reveal clearly where he stands. 


There is, however, an important question of timing. 
Until November 4th, the atmosphere in New York will 
not be conducive to calm debate. While the air remains 
thick with such election slogans as “let it be Asians 
against Asians,” there can be little prospect of mustering 
an impressively solid front behind the Panmunjom truce 
terms. The American motive for initiating a Korean 
debate at the first opportunity can easily be understood ; 
but there are strong arguments for postponing any 
decisive voting on the subject until November. Any 
move by Britain or France for such postponement would 
probably incur the familiar charge that Europe is again 
dragging its feet ; but that is a charge which, in the cir- 
cumstances, they may be able to sustain with fortitude. 
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Correspondence Col leges—I . 


THE ECONOMIST, October 11, 1953 


Earning and Learning 


¥ N the first article it was suggested that correspondence 
colleges were important enough in ‘their own sphere 
to need justifying from an educational point of view. 
It is now proposed to look at a few of the issues involved. 
The professional educationist does not ask whether or 
why teaching by correspondence is a good thing or a 
bad one. His attitude to it, coloured very probably by 
recollections of his own sound school and well-loved 
university, is to dismiss it as a travesty of the real thing. 
But a distinction ought to be made- here between 
academic and vocational learning. The teaching of 
purely academic subjects by correspondence must, in 
an age which looks for social as well as intellectual values 
in education, remain inferior; it. is a second-best for 
those who, having missed the orthodox academic bus, 
are prepared to walk. But in their main sphere, that of 
vocational education, this sort of approach to correspon- 
dence colleges raises more questions than it answers. 


A more realistic way of looking at them is to ask what 
is the “ orthodox ” way of learning the vast multiplicity 
of vocational subjects they offer to teach. Nowadays, in 
all the middle ranks of-industry and commerce, it is the 
normal procedure to study the theoretical background of 
a particular technique concurrently with earning a living 
by it. Whether that technique be estate agency or 
electrical engineering or corporate trusteeship, part- 
time training is so well established that it is taken for 
granted by all those who leave school at eighteen or less, 
and wish to rise above the ranks of the semi-skilled. 
Some provision for this is, of course, made by local 
authorities in the form of evening institutes. But it is 
hard to believe that this complicated problem of part- 
time teaching of the theoretical background of people’s 
employment has ever been seriously considered from 
first principles by those responsible for our educational 
system. For example, in 1945 an excellent committee 
was set up to consider higher technological education, 
but its terms of reference confined its attention exclu- 
sively to full-time study at 4 university. There is a real 
need for a committee of this calibre to take the subject 
further and consider how to make the best use of part- 
time training of working engineers, either to spread wide 
the knowledge of existing advanced techniques or to 
encourage interest in new specialisms. “ Far too little 
attention has been paid in the past to refresher courses 
and new development courses,” says this committee. 
Yet for every one engineer who can be released for a 
whole term of study, there are a hundred who, with an 
eye on their future careers, are prepared to be interested 
in their spare time. If British industry is to get the full 
benefit of applied science, the community should take 
an interest in ways of teaching sound theory at relatively 
advanced levels to far larger numbers than there is any 
possibility of sending for full-time courses at universities 
or technical colleges. 


Another example of the professional educationist 
iooking at part-time vocational training is contained in 
the report of the Committee on Education for Commerce. 
Having acknowledged that the overwhelming majority 
of students of the commercial professions take corres- 
pondence courses, the report proceeds virtually to ignore 
such courses altogether, beyond the bald statement that 


it does not favour them. Moreover, the committee’s own 
recoinmendations for improving the standard of ordinary 
teaching in this field have not been favourably 
received by the professions concerned 3 its recipe was 
that the professions should remodel their curricula and 
age-requirements in order to fit themselves into the con- 
ventional education system—the procrustean solution 
with a vengeance. The committee, in its advocacy of 
class teaching, appeared to overlook the fact that for the 
embryo accountant, for example, the element of persona! 
guidance in his education—the element that corresponds 
to a university tutor’s attentions—is provided by his day- 
to-day contact with his principal and seniors, whose duiy 
it is to train, not merely to employ, him. 


There are, admittedly, grave disadvantages inheren' 
in any form of evening study for vocational purposes. 
Apart from the obvious strain on the student, it must 
tend, whatever form it takes, to encourage mechanical 
“cramming ” rather than spontaneous thirst for know- 
ledge. But any alternative such as day-time release or 
the “sandwich” principle of alternating periods of 
earning and learning all suffer from discontinuity as we!! 
as protracting the learning period. The United States 
has no such problem, but it has far more college students 
than this country. At bottom it is a question of cost : 
part-time education is cheap. And in any event, since 
there is no getting away from it, for a long time to come, 
for the bulk of the theoretical training in industry and 


commerce, it deserves more fundamental thinking-out 
than it receives at present. 


* 


For this spare-time teaching there are, - broadly 
speaking, two alternatives: evening classes or correspon- 
dence courses. Is there any yardstick by which their 
relative value for this particular purpose can be judged ? 
Certain criteria suggest themselves. Correspondence 
schools do in fact survive. In an open market, they 
compete with heavily subsidised evening classes run by 
local authorities, and even with fees at three or four 
times what the evening classes they find 
customers by the thousand, half of them by personal 
recommendation. Their examination records are 
impressively good—these are indeed the foundation of 
their popularity—and many of the professional institu- 
tions approve of their methods. 


But are these criteria really objective ? They show 
that correspondence colleges are adept at meeting the 
demands of the proféssional bodies; but here as else- 
where nothing succeeds like success. As was suggested 
in the first article, a generation of practitioners trained 
by any one method will tend—unless they are singularly 
objective and conscientious about the question of educa- 
tion—to approve that method for their successors. Are 
the professions necessarily the best judges of their own 


needs in this respect ? Professionalism tends to incul- 
cate a practical, a utilitarian bias into the study of theory 
which is inevitably reflected in their examinations. This 
could perhaps be corrected to some extent by the fresh 


approach to vocational ‘training of a that is, of an 
academic) mind. mS 
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For example, there are reasons for thinking that the 
whole basis of cost-accounting as taught and practised 
in this country has got into a rut, and that it needs com- 
pletely rethinking in the light of recent economic theory. 
But this sort of critical re-assessment can only arise if 
the rank and file are taught to think about, as well as 
to learn about, their jobs. The far-sighted members of 
several other professions are likewise aware of this ten- 
dency to over-conservatism, this hardening of the arteries, 
that results from too rigid a training syllabus for young 
entrants. They would welcome genuine help from the 
educational specialist in making their training more 
flexible. But such help would have to be sympathetic. 
Any profession worthy of the name (there are, of course, 
many mushroom growths which are not) is principally 
concerned with maintaining sound standards of practice, 
which it will rightly refuse to jeopardise for some half- 
baked abstraction called “general education.” Real 
improvement in the content, and therefore the method, 
of training for all this broad group of non-university pro- 
fessions will only come when the educationist takes the 
trouble to look at part-time education from their point 
of view, instead of his own. 

To ask, in this way, whether the professional examina- 
tion as it exists at present should necessarily be the last 
word in judging part-time education is to question the 
main basis on which the success of the correspondence 
colleges rests. If, however, the existing examination 
framework is accepted, is there any other method of 
judging their value as compared with that of teaching in 
classes ? The standard arguments in favour of individual 
home study are familiar enough in the correspondence 
college advertisements, and indisputable so far as they 
go. It is still scarcely old-fashioned to speak of going 
up to a university “to read for a degree,” and a corre- 
spondence course is, im essence, a course of guided 
reading. What it lacks is the stimulating give and take 
of live discussion. This should be the value of the classes 
at the evening institute or technical college. 


But the difficulties facing local authorities in providing 
evening classes are very considerable even in the large 
centres of population. As was mentioned last week a 
lack of numbers requiring any one subject on any one 
night becomes very marked as soon as the elementary 
general subjects are left behind and advanced work for 
specialised professions is in question. An even greater 
difficulty is that of finding sufficient numbers of 
teachers, competent in their own profession, who are 
willing to teach after the day’s work for a couple of 
pounds a night. In fact, most technical colleges are glad 
to accept any qualified professional man who appears 
presentable in an interview—thereafter only the 


minimum inspection of his teaching ability is possible. 


The result, apparent to anyone acquainted with evening 
classes, is a very uneven quality in the teaching ; some 
of it is excellent, but much of it is indifferent or poor. 
Since the problem is mainly one of numbers in any 
particular locality, it is hard to see how any reasonable 
increase in the rates of pay would make much difference. 
The need. for laboratory or-workshop practice in some of 
the technical subjects adds greatly to. the cost of build- 
ings and equipment. It bolsters up numbers of students, 
since even correspondence college students must enrol 
in a class for practical work, but the difficulties remain 
of utilising toh equipment economically. 

_ For all these reasons it is hard to make evening classes 
in specialised vocational subjects efficient or economical. 
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They suffer, therefore, by comparison with correspon- 
dence colleges, which the struggle for survival in a 
strongly competitive market has shaped to a pitch of 
efficiency in their own limited job that could hardly be 


bettered. To the layman trying to look at both kinds. 


of teaching impartially, the most forcible impression is 
that the ideal curticulum for part-time vocational 
teaching would be made up of a combination of the 
two ;. intensive, disciplined fact-learning and writing 
practice, followed by discussion classes for ventilating 
and maturing the information so gained. The notion, 
however, is utopian. ‘Evening classes as part of a sub- 
sidised public education system are hardly. in a position 
to come to terms about a rational division of functions 
with their rivals now flourishing under the banner of 
private enterprise. And neither evening institutes nor 
correspondence colleges have the necessary authority to 
suggest fundamental revisions in the curricula to which 
they are so tightly bound by the professions they serve. 
Meanwhile, thé correspondence college industry con- 
stitutes a challenge to educational pundits to rethink 
their views on vocational training along less narrow and 
more realistic lines. 


(Concluded) 

















































The Importance of Wine 


There is one result of our wine duties which the present 
thirst after social improvement makes of more than 
ordinary importance. The vintage in the neighbouring 
Continent is the most cheerful period of the year, and 
annually brings to many millions of people the happiest 
parts of their existence. The embrowned faces, the stained 
hands and clothes, the joke and frolic of men and maidens, 
the light toil under a clear mellow sky and in the free 
air, all combine to make the gathering of the grape crop 
a scene of joy. In the fate of these people we know that 
we are now deeply interested. .. . By opening our ports to 
their produce we should encourage their peaceful and 
happy industry, we should help to enlighten them, and 
we should promote political improvement and civilisa- 
tion abroad. We should encourage, too, a cheerful and 
an honest industry, instead of a gloomy industry founded 
on adulteration and tainted with fraud. We have vine- 
yards in England situated in Bishopsgate street, in Rope- 
maker street, in Pear Tree street, and in other busy and 
crowded parts of our great towns. Ginger, green ginger, 
orange, raisin, red currant, black currant, white currant, 
raspberry, cowslip, elder, and champagne, British sherry, 
British port, and British tent, are all manufactured by one 
house, and on the same spot. They are all manu- 
factured, too, much in the same way, and about equally 
spirituous ; but they are flavoured according to various 
fruits. Champagne is made from French grapes. In 
making port and sherry, Cape wine is used. Port, too, is 
made of French grapes, of raisins, with Cape and Pontac, 
and the bottoms of foreign wines. Tent is made from 
the black cherry. Families of the middle and lower classes 
consume these wines. They cannot well do without wine. 
Wine is a cordial, a restorative, a medicine. It seems 
peculiarly adapted, like tea, to invigorate the nervous 
sensibility exhausted by the sedentary avocations of 
civilised life. .Grosser nourishment is required in greater 

’ quantities in the earlier stages of man’s existence, when 
his muscular frame was more tasked than now. The want 
of wine grows with civilisation; and the people of 
England, rich as they are, unable to procure it at its 
present exorbitant price, consume the cheap substitute 
manufactured at home. 


The Economist 


October 9, 1852 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A Bomb of One’s Own 


Brtain—this teeming womb of distinguished enginecrs 
and scientists—can be frankly proud of the sheer technical 
and itellectual achievement displayed in the Montebello 
cipiosion. What the British atomic weapon is, is not known 
by anybody outside a top-secret circle ; but if it were not 
something at least equal to American and Russian achieve- 
ments, Mr Churchill would hardly have made so much of it: 
the announcement to the Queen at Balmoral, the personal 
messages to all concerned, the odds and ends of information 
that have encouraged the Press to boast. When all the results 
have been studied Mr Churchill should be able to formulate 
much more convincingly than hitherto—to the Americans 
and others—his views on what strategy should be in the age 
of atomic artillery amd guided missiles. British scientific 
advisers and serving officers can start thinking for them- 
selves. 

This is the main point to seize on amid the Z-shaped cloud 
of speculation that surrounds the Montebello story. The 
layman is-—and is likely to remain—without information 
sufficient to judge accurately the political and military impor- 
tance of the demonstration that an atomic weapon can be 


made in this country. It cannot be said that Britain makes - 


a third among the great atomic powers until several crucial 
questions have been answered. The weapon may be cheaper 
and smaller than anything so far produced in the United 
States—it has been called “ a poor man’s bomb ”—but what 
dees it cost? Can this country afford to produce it in 
quantity ? How much should be devoted to its production 
within the limits of acceptable defence expenditure ? Would 
its adoption lead to the fantastic extravagance of a large 
British strategic bombing force ? 


Public opinion on these matters is not easily predictable. 
Many consciences have been deeply troubled by the thought 
that American atomic ‘bombs have been the main deterrent 
to aggression in the last seven years ; and it was not difficult 
to take a high moral tone about the weapon of an ally. Now 
the question of right and wrong comes home to Englishmen ; 
and it is particularly difficult for those who advocate 
“ independence ” of the United States. To make atomic 
weapons in quantity is to decide that would be used in 
war ; to dispense with them is to run risks which a world 
power can ill afford; to plan a joint venture with the 
Americans is to share not only technical but also political 
responsibility. Mr Churchill, when the time comes to say 
more, should put these questions fairly and fully before a 
public that is not quite sure of its own mind. 


* * * 


uU nequal Partners 


To assume that success at Montebello reopens the way 
to full Anglo-American co-operation in atomic research would 
be rash. General Bradley, it is true, has put his unique 
authority behind the argument that the restrictions of the 
McMahon Act hamper military co-operation between 
American military commanders and their allies in the defence 
of Western Europe. He and his colleagues have been able to 
icll men like Lord Montgomery and Marshal Juin that atomic 
power could in time cause a revolution in tactical thinking ; 
but they have been prohibited from explaining how and why. 
li is an embarrassing state of affairs, and it may be easier 
to change it if Congress feels that the British have something 
new in “ know-how ” to ‘contribute. Certainly the American 
prtss bas reacted to the Montebello news with a mixture of 
admiration and astonishment that the cousin has begun to 
catch vp. 


But it is_as well to understand in advance that a return 


to wartime ip in atomic matters could not be on 
a fifty-fifty basis. tever the British have to offer \: 
Americans in technical skill and the brilliance of individy:); 
cannot counter-balance the enormous discrepancy in the ; 
duction and resources of the two This would 
true even if Britain decided to do some stockpiling of 
own weapon. The cards that Mr Churchill can play in 2», 
future negotiations with Washington are, therefore, probz' 
not as strong as some comment has ass 


The vital British interest in a return to partnershi; 
obvious—and not only because secrecy and rivalry do 
good to relations with the United States. Again and ac. 
this country has shown the quality of its scientific and tc. »- 
nical skill ; but again and again Americans have had : 
convert the ideas of genius into large-scale production. B: 
countries benefit technically from the teamwork betweer 
their special talents ; and the political arguments in its fave. 
were admirably set out by Mr Conant in the address <> 
“ Anglo-American Relations in the -Atomic Age” which | « 
gave in London last March. 


1€ 





* * * 


The Washington Embassy 


The announcement that Sir Roger Makins is to succe«: 
Sir Oliver Franks as Ambassador in Washington will sci 2: 
rest speculations that have flourished in Whitehall for som 
time past. ~The debate has not arisen merely out of 1): 
normal and natural interest in knowing who is to have the 
honour and the burden of one of the most responsible posi: 
in the service of the British Crown, it has also reflected a rea! 
difference of opinion about the sort of person who ought \ 
be sent to the Embassy on Massachusetts Avenue. The !a:: 
three Ambassadors have been a politician of the highest 1.0) 
and distinction, an experienced professional diplomat and «n 
academic philosopher who was during the war a very ‘.«- 
cessful amateur administrator, There are arguments for @) 
three types of men, but the decision has gone in favour ©: 
the professionals—and certainly no professional could {« 
found of sharper intelligence or greater devotion to his wo:! 
than Sir Roger Makins. 

Perhaps the real conclusion to be drawn from the debai 
that has been going on is that, in these days, no one man ©! 
any sort can do the job properly im all its aspects. Ai 
Ambassador’s normal business is with the Foreign Minist:\ 
of the government to which he is accredited, and the volum< 
of business with the State Department that the Washing!.» 
Embassy has to handle is certainly large enough. But it als 
has at least four other functions to perform which in othe: 
countries either do not exist at all or only in much smalle: 
degree. There are direct relationships, formal and informa! 
with the other departments of the Administration. The'c 
are many informal and personal contacts with Congres: 
which have to be very handled. The press in 
Washington is a body of formidable skill, knowledge an< 
influence. And finally the cultivation of public opinion 1 
the widest sense is much more important in America 11.) 


_ elsewhere. On top of all this, the Ambassador is the Queen’: 


representative and the volume of his purely ceremonial duvics. 
though not large, is probably larger than in any other post. 
Those who saw the wartime system at work, when ther 
were seven or eight British personalities in Washington « 
Heads of Mission, most of them of fully ‘ambassador 
quality—men such as Lord Brand, Sir Arthur Salter, *: 
Robert Sinclair, Sir Clive Baillieu to mention only a few— 
will inevitably think that ing of the sort ought ‘| 
be attempted in peacetime, and that the British Governme’’ 
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should arrange to have several men of first-class competence 
and authority in Washington at any one time, as the Ameri- 
cans themselves do in London and Paris.” The Ambassador 
would, of course, be incontestably the leader of the British 
in Washington, as Lord Halifax was in the war, but he would 
be primus inter pares in his own sub-cabinet rather than 

alone in his eminence. 
The relations between the British and American govern- 
are unique both in their character and in their volume. 


The only possible reason for deploring the appointment of 
an able professional diplomat would be if it implied an 
attempt to force them back into the established channels of 


ir diplomacy. 


* * * 


Triple Disaster 


All the ingredients of horror combined in the triple 
railway disaster at Harrow early on Wednesday morning. 
The number of dead exceeds one hundred—a dreadful record 
in English railway disasters and only outmatched by the 
tragedy at Gretna thirty-seven years ago. Within a minute 
last Wednesday an overcrowded suburban train bound for 
Euston had been overrun on the same track by a night 
express from Perth; tragedy was almost instantaneously 
made doubly hideous when a north-bound _— crashed 
into the wreckage. In this static shambles of coach piled 
upon coach, the work of rescue and clearance has been 
immensely difficult and utterly devoted. 

The British railway traveller tends to take it for granted 
that adequate precautions are taken for his safety. But an 
occurrence of this kind is bound to leave doubt in some minds 
about standards of safety. The recent record of the railways 
has been less satisfactory than it should have been. Less than 
a month ago, the report of the Chief Inspecting Officer 
showed that the safety record in 1951 compared unfavour- 
ably with the high standard achieved in the two previous 
years, though special operating difficulties last year, as Colonel 
Wilson acknowledged, may have contributed to the crop of 
accidents. Some months ago a series of fires on trains caused 
much concern, which the railway authorities seemed cather 
slow to allay. And only this week a report in the valuable 
series issued by the imspectorate has commented on an 
accident resulting from the failure of a train crew to observe 
a simple safety rule ; fourteen accidents occurred last y-ar 
for the same reason. 


Complete safety on rail is not to be had, at any price. 
There are safety devices, including the various forms of auto- 
matic train control and continuous track circuiting, that would 
undoubtedly contribute to greater safety. But there is no 
complete solution in mechanical safeguards of this kind, even 
if the money could be found for them. Perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution to safety comes from a railway staff that 
is Keen on its job because it knows that the railways are in 
good shape. Mistakes and instances of lack of responsibility 
have been exposed in a number of accident reports since the 
war ; they may be few, and by great mercy they have not 
resulted in the kind of calamity that occurred at Harrow on 
Wednesday. The task of unravelling the cause of this latest 
disaster from the tangle of wreckage will take time and skill. 
But the public will have the right to demand that the lessons 
that emerge from the Inspector’s report will be quickly 
learned by the railway authorities. 


* * & 
x 


Post -Morecambe 


‘he struggle for power in the Labour movement is now 
transterred to Westminster, where the anti-Bevanites are 
Preparing to use their strength inside the Parliamentary 
Labour party te force Mr Bevan either into obedience to the 
official line or into an open rebellion which would incur the 
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full weight of party discipline. The first moves will come 
when the parliamentary party elects its officers for the new 
session which the Queen is to open on November 4. The 
rumours that Mr Attlee might be asked to stand down in 
favour of Mr Morrison as party leader have, as was to be 
expected, shrivelled away the moment they emerged from 
the overheated hotel lounges of Morecambe. Mr Bevan 
appears unlikely to challenge Mr Morrison as the deputy 
leader, as this would merely invite a full rallying of the anti- 
Bevanite forces, but he may well make a bid for election 
to the Parliamentary Committee—the so-called shadow 
Cabinet. But whether he returns to the front bench, or 
remains on the back benches, he is bound to prove a source 
of continuing embarrassment to the other party leaders. 


Not only do the divisions within Labour’s ranks extend 
deep into the constituenties, but they are also apparent inside 
the trade unions and cannot fail to be exposed in Parliament. 
ae that Mr Morrison and Mr Gaitskell, who have 
emerged as the leaders of the drive against Mr Bevan, 
remember that clear thinking about the party’s day-to-day 
policy at Westminster may be an even more valuable weapon 
in this battle than skill in party and parliamentary tactics. 
If they are to make Mr Bevan toe the line, they must draw 
that line clearly in their definition of day-to-day policy. In 
recent months this was not done. The real advances the 
Bevanites made in the last nine months were in fields where 
the official policy was either weak or uncertain. The 
Bevanites’ first big opportunity since the election occurred 
in the debate on Far Eastern policy in early March, when 
Mr Bevan alone proved capable of counter-attacking Mr 
Churchill for revealing Mr Morrison’s secret agreements 
about the bombing of China in certain circumstances. And 
it was a weakness of policy, rather than tactics, which gave 
the Bevanites another win over German rearmament. 


The first test in the new session may well come on the 
equa'ly important question of the results of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ conference. If the orthodox Labour 
leaders do not have ready their long-term economic policy 
when these come to be discussed, they will leave a vacuum 
which will be filled by Mr Harold Wilson’s “In Place of 
Dollars.” The hurling of insults in weekend speeches is 
part of this battle, but in the long run the anti-Bevanites will 
do more to win it by guiding the Labour party on a clear 
course than by simply counter-attacking their rivals. 


2 * * 


Mr Gaitskell Hits Back 
In a speech at Stalybridge on Sunday, Mr Gaitskell 


took up the cudgels that Mr Deakin wielded so heftily at | 


Morecambe. As he said, the case against the Bevanites has 
never been properly stated until now—partly because much 
of the left-wing press is of their persuasion, and partly 
because the orthodox wing of the party was reluctant to 
widen the split by counter-attacks. But Mr Gaitskell was 
scarcely wiser than Mr Deakin in his method of approaching 
this long neglected task. 

A most disturbing feature of the conference, he said, “ was 
the number of resolutions and s 
munist inspired”: he had been told by some observers that 
about one-sixth of the constituency party delegates appeared 


to be Communists or subject to their influence. This was — 


rather an explicit statement to make on the basis of mere 
surmise. It would be surprising if the Communists were not 


trying to infiltrate the constituency parties, as they did the | 


unions ; and among the constituency flock there are no doubt 
some wolves who are trying to pass themselves off as merely 
woolly minded like the rest. But a good reason for not 
making such charges is that they simply will not be believed. 
The constituencies regard themselves as people who preserve 
their socialism in all its prewar purity. They know their 
delegates, not as Communists, but as the most active members 
of the party, who, as it happens (as it so often happens), have 


which were Com- 
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left-wing views. To talk of Communist plots, or as Mr 
Deakin did, of widespread campaigns, is to meet with an 
incredulity which may extend to the whole anti-Bevanite 
case. The charges will merely seem to substantiate Mr 
Bevan’s claim that he is victim of a smear campaign. This 
danger is the greater because Mr Bevan completely dis- 
sociates himself from the Communists: they are, he says, the 
death watch beetles of democracy. 


Mr Gaitskell’s attack would have been more effective if 
he had contented himself with showing how Bevanism, with 
its hatred of America and its half-heartedness about rearma- 
ment, serves Communist ends. Mr Bevan himself is aware 
of this weakness in his position and warns his following not 
to let the Communists kill a good cause by making it their 
own. Fortunately the majority of the rank and file can still 
see that a Communist cause is unlikely to be a good one. 
They showed that on the last day at Morecambe, when they 
endorsed the rearmament pr that the Labour 
Government initiated, and would have nothing to do wgh 


motions to withdraw troops from Korea and Britain from 
the Atlantic alliance. 


* * = 


Pardon Without Forgiveness 


It is not generally understood that the recent release 
from imprisonment of General von Mackensen, and the 
medical paroles extended to Field Marshal yon Manstein 
and Field Marshal Kesselring, are acts of clemency by the 
Crown. They are based entirely on a study of the merits 
of each individual case ; no motive for them has to be made 
public and any number of considerations may be involved 
in the treatment of these aged and ailing commanders. An 
act of royal clemency, although carried out at the recom- 
mendation of the Foreign Secretary, in no way signifies a 
new policy ; nor can it be taken, even by inference, to cover 
all other similar instances which might arise. Above all, 


nothing in the decision taken with regard to these war. 


criminals is intended to reflect on the justice of their con- 
demmation or on the process of law.by which they were tried. 
There is no question of judicial review. 


The difficulty is that these acts of clemency towards indi- 
viduals have taken place in a heated political atmosphere. 
German nationalism and its fierce sensitivity about war 
criminals have constantly embarrassed Dr Adenauer. In 
many quarters, in fact, it is being said that the Chancellor 
obtained British clemency by pressure bargaining and in 
return for promises of German co-operation in defence. This, 
however, is untrue. The tact with which the issue of 
clemency for war criminals was handled in the Bundestag 
shows there was no question of blackmailing the Foreign 
Office. The Germans are well aware that any such attempt 
would have boomeranged. Nevertheless, it would be un- 
realistic to deny that Britain is anxious to increase the basis 
of confidence and mutual trust in Anglo-German relations. 
Even if the Chancellor did not press for action in specific 
cases, this action by the British will undoubtedly strengthen 
his position with his own supporters and may facilitate the 
ratification of EDC, 

Those who will feel profound moral indignation at the 
release of these military executioners are perfectly entitled 
to do so, and the reactions in France and Belgium promise 
to be vivid. ° Those who feel uneasy on political grounds 
can also argue effectively that such acts of clemency play 
straight into the hands of resurgent German nationalism and 
that Germans are prone to interpret generosity as weakness. 
Few have noticed that many smaller fry have been released 
or have had their sentences reduced ; but many Germans are 
soothing their consciences by saying—as if there were some 
ministry of propaganda at work—“ now the Americans have 
been doing similar things in Korea.” No one need have any 
illusions about the way in which this release of a few officers 
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(at most some L5 cases will be considered) will be received by 
most Germans. The more moderate elements will accept jt 
as a gesture of good will. The Neo-Nazis and army elements. 
however, will be neither grateful nor impressed. What they 
hoped for is a complete exoneration, a quashing of Nurem- 
berg and all subsequent indictments of war criminals, There 
is no prospect of their obtaining such a monstrous reverse 
of justice. 


* * * 


General Chuikov’s Complaints 


At last Tuesday’s celebrations in East Berlin of the third 
anniversary of the Pieck Republic, the theme of German 
unity was not entirely abandoned ; but the presence of the 
Soviet President, Mr Shvernik, and the marching columns of 
“ people’s police ” in their new Russian-type uniforms under- 
lined the recent swing in Soviet policy—away from German 
unity towards the policy of sealing off Eastern Germany and 
integrating it with the other Soviet satellites. The more the 
Russians concentrate on this policy, the more they wil! be 
disturbed by the “ nests of spies, diversionists and terrorists ” 
in West Berlin, whose “criminal activities ” against Soviet 
Germany were denounced by General Chuikov in a letter to 
the western High Commissioners in Berlin last week. He was 
probably stung into sending it because he has been so pressed 
by Mr Donnelly, the US High Commissioner, about the 
kidnapping of Dr Linse, the economic adviser to the Com- 
mittee of Free Jurists. But in any case the Russians obviously 
find the Berlin rent in the iron curtain not only exasperating 
but gravely disquieting. 

It is not at all easy to decide what attitude the western 
powers should adopt towards the clandestine anti-Com- 
munist activities carried on by various groups of west 
Germans in Berlin. If these Germans are prepared—as they 
are—to risk life and freedom in order to foster the spirit of 
resistance displayed by their fellow-countrymen under Com- 
munist rule, then, in principle, it is wrong to deprive them of 
allied support and sympathy. It is, indeed, widely assumed 
that many are supported by American funds and assisted by 
RIAS, the American radio in Berlin. The Russians are in no 

ition to make a fuss ; for the record of Communist intrigue 
in the Federal Republic is certainly long and impressive ; 
and it is only a few months since Herr Ulbricht was inciting 
the West Germans to overthrow Dr Adenauer by force. 


That is not to say that every type of anti-Communist 
activity is expedient. None of it is free from danger ; for 
instance, one of the officials of the Committee of Free Jurists 
absconded to the Russians with its card index of men and 
women who had come to it for help. But enterprises which 
involve heavy risks for a dubious prize are not worthwhile ; 
above all, nothing should be done to give the east Germans 
false hopes of speedy deliverance. e Free Lawyers have 
hit on the ingenuous expedient of exposing East German 
officials who break a Communist law or regulation. This 
breeds disquiet and confusion among the regime’s sup- 
porters ; the Russians, as enthusiastic advocates of “ criticism 
from below,” should be the first to appreciate it. 


* * * 


Setback in the Saar 


A chill wind has sprung up in the grim ruins of tie 
Saar, which threatens to blow away many of those blueprints 
for a new Europe so painstakingly outlined during the past 
few months. In Paris the latest German proposals, put 
forward by the Federal Chancellor on October 1st, have been 
received with glum coldness. Not quite all these proposa's 
have been published, but their nature is sufficient to show 
that the long drawn out. conversations, held this summer 
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b-rween M. Schuman, Dr Adenauer and Professor Halistein, 
-he German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, have failed. This 
i, a bitter blow, indeed, to hopes of a genuine Franco-German 
rap prochement. ; 


lhe German Chancellor’s proposals were in effect to 


Evropeanise the Saar for five years—that is, to give it home 
rule under the sa sion of the Council of Ministers of the 
Coal and Steel Community—to postpone the forthcoming 


elections, to give thé opposition parties in the territory im- 
mediate freedom of operati In addition, there were 
economic clauses, full details of which are not yet available, 
amounting to a-weakening of the present French position. In 
view of the unfavoyrable French reaction, the Germans have 
since suggested that the five year period represents only a 
first stage, to be followed up later when it cam be-seen how 
far the wider integration of Europe becomes a reality. . This 
is far from enough to dispel the mood of cynicism in Paris. 

The recent stage of the Saar dispute opened in July when 
M. Schuman and Signor de Gasperi proposed Saarbriicken 
as the seat of the High Authority of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. During the negotiations which followed in August, 
M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer put-Out the view that they 
hoped the question of the Saat would very soon. be settled 
once and for all. This optimism was always suspect, since few 
understood how any German Chancellor, whatever his good- 
will, could give up amy territorial claims until after a settle- 
ment with the Russians. 

Perhaps the only possible compromise-was a.Europeanisa- 
tion formula for fifty years—temporary in theory yet per- 
manent in practice. To the French, five years merely suggests 
German ill faith.. Unfortunately, without agreement on the 
Saar, French ratification of the Bonn treaties is un- 
likely, and such.a failure must strike at the, roots of nearly all 

t has so far been done to bring Germany into the 
European Defence Community. 


* * a 


By-election Barometers 


The reaction of the electorate to recent political develop- 
ments will shortly be tested in several by-elections. The 
deaths of three Labour members—Mr Longden, Mr Tom- 
linson and Mr Willey—have caused by-elections in Birming- 
ham (Small Heath), Farnworth and Cleveland. The Labour 
member for Hayes and Harlington, Mr-Ayles, is retiring 
because Of “ill-health. Two Ulster Unionists, Sir Hugh 
O'Neill and Mr Gage, are also said to be applying for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, causing by-elections in Antrim North and 
Belfast South. Finally, there will be a by-election at Wycombe, 
where the member was Mr W. W. Astor, who has now 
succeeded his father as Lord Astor. 


Of these Wycombe is the only constituency that is at all 
likely to change sides. In the 1951 election the Conservatives 
aeld it by a majority equal to 3.3 per cent of the total poll. 
A “ swing” of only 1.7 per cent would therefore be enough 
to give the victory to Labour. After Wycombe the nearest 
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‘ing to a close fight will be at Cleveland, where a swing 
to ‘ne Conservatives of 4.82 per cent would bring them 
victory. The swing in by-elections, however, is rarely in 
‘avour of the party in power. It is true that in the first 
of ‘he four by-elections that have taken place since the 
19) general election—at Bournemouth—the Conservatives 


BL 
slightly strengthened their hold. But in the other three 
the swing has been to Labour, culminating at Dundee in 2 
swing of 6.5 per cent. A changed allegiance of such pro- 
portions would give Labour a fairly easy victory at Wycombe. 


* * * 


The Ban Postponed 


The representatives of the engineering employers’ 
federation did well on Wednesday to Somionend that wage 
negotiations should continue “ untrammelled ” by the instruc- 
tion that no offer should be made to the unions. They will 
meet the union leaders on October 21st and the threatened 
ban on overtime and piece-work, which was to have started 
on October 20th, has been postponed indefinitely. Now that 
the federated employers are to declare themselves free to 
bargain there is a good chance that the crisis can be avoided. 


The union leaders had been quick to abandon the {2 
claim to which they stood committed, but the employers made 
their first big concession at the Ministry of Labour on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. It is true that they had offered to’submit the 
whole dispute to arbitration, but that offer had been refused 
before it was made by the assembled executives of the 38 
unions concerned, and it would not have been easy for the 
union leaders to-go back on the decision of their York con- 
ference. In claiming that their hands were tied, the union 
leaders were but adopting the employers’ tactics. Until 
Wednesday morning the employers’ representatives in the 
talks at the Ministry of Labour argued flatly that they were 
not empowered by their constituent associations to offer any 
increase. A war of attrition developed until Sir Alexander 
Ramsay suddenly gave way. 


Was that decision the result of a change of heart, or were 
the employers merely holding on as long as possible? Some 
of them were certainly in favour of no surrender and were 
thinking in terms of a lock-out, which, it was argued, might 
in the end cost them less than the enforcement of the ban 
on overtime and piecework. On the other hand, the employers 
may have been playing for time in order to save themselves 
money. 

The engineering employers, though they represent more 
profitable concerns, may have found some moral support in 
the Railway Executive’s outright refusal of the railwaymen’s 
claim for a cost of living increase of 10 cent. The claim 
was this week heard by the Railway Staff National Tribunal, 
but a decision has yet to be announced. The years of inflation 
have given the unions very big ideas about the wage increases 
they should have. But the new pattern may prove to be one 
of firm and prolonged refusals by employers, ending ulti- 
mately in wage increases that make the first claims look very 
silly. ; 


* * ® 


More Violence in Kenya 


When Parliament reassembles next week, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies should take an early opportunity 
of stating how serious the Government considers the present 
outbreak of crime in Kenya to be. After consultation with 
him the Kenya Governmerit tecently passed a series of 
emergency measures, including the control of newspapers, 
the registration of societies with a membership of more than 
ten, restrictions on the movements of members of Mau 
Mau, and the admission of sworn statements as evidence 
against persons suspected of belonging to the society. 

Is there justification for this legislation, together with the 
repressive administrative measures which have accompanied 
it—the banning of public meetings and the curfew? In 
this country it has been attacked as a symptom of hysteria 
among the Europeans, some of whom are accused of deliber- 
ately and fantastically exaggerating the activities of Mau Mau 
in an attempt to preserve European dominance. In the 
Kenya Legislative Council, too, a nominated unofficial 
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member criticised the legislation on the grounds that it went 
too far and might be used unjustifiably. On the other hand, 
the toll of murders and violence to persons and property 
continues to mount—though not all of them have necessarily 
been committed by Mau Mau members. A serious feature is 
the murder of African witnesses against the terrorists ; most 
disturbing of all, perhaps, is the murder this week, by fellow 
Africans, of a respected African chief, who had served the 
Government for over thirty years and who had recently 
denounced Mau Mau at a mass meeting of the Kikuyu tribe, 
from whom the society draws the bulk of its membership. 


This particular murder must surely shake the self- 
confidence of those who believe that the chief danger comes 
from European hysteria. But it is high time that the list 
of crimes—cited in Kenya’s Legislative Council by the very 
member who recently said that the activities of Mau Mau 
had been exaggerated—should be seen in their proper per- 
spective. Why has the Kenya Government, or for that matter 
the Colonial Office, been so dilatory, or so reluctant, in giving 
the essential facts ? 


* * * 


Royal Memorial 


The response to the launching of the King George VI 
National Memorial Fund was immediate, and over £200,000 
had been subscribed in the first four days. No indication 
has been given of how much more it is hoped to raise. King 
George V’s Silver Jubilee Trust raised about {1 million as 
a permanent fund, and the national memorial fund opened 
after his death about £600,000 ; but in these days appeals 
cannot count on being successful; however warmly people 
may feel towards their cause. Part of the fund will meet the 
cost of the traditional statue ; the rest, and the greater part, 
will, in Mr Churchill’s words, be used to form “ a permanent 
foundation . . . for the spiritual, mental and physical needs 
both of the young and of the old.” 


This all sounds rather vague, though it is true that there 
are good reasons for some caution in announcing specific 
objects for the appeal. The welfare state, in theory; takes 
care of most of the needs of its citizens which formerly might 
have been the object of a national appeal. People cannot 
be asked to make voluntary contributions to supplement 
expenditure they have already met as taxpayers. Voluntary 
spending today has to be confined to fields which the state 
has so far not found fit to till or to fill gaps caused by 
lack of co-ordination in provision made by the state. But 
even here the organisers of a new fund have to walk carefully 
lest they overlap with other, established, voluntary effort. 
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The Silver Jubilee Trust, like the new fund, has as j:; 
object the welfare of the younger generation, and it furthers 
this mainly by making grants from its income to the volin- 
tary youth organisations. It also tries to co-ordinate : 
activities and research work of other bodies and individu. 's 
in this sphere. At the other end of life, the National Cor- 
poration for the Care of Old People fulfils similar grant- 
making and-co-ordinating functions. Perhaps, the Kinz 
George VI fund would find its best outlet by working throuch 
these two established organisations. Whether it does so or 
not, some clearer indication of how it will be spent might do 
much towards ensuring the success of the appeal. 


ne 


* * * 


Economics at Strasbourg 


The Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
has been trying to come to grips with economic problems. 
At its last session it recognised the need to develop produc- 
tion of raw materials and foodstuffs in overseas territorie: 
that have “ constitutional links ” with member countries, and 
to this end it made three recommendations. The first wa: 
that a European investment bank should be set up so that 
funds from all member countries could be used for develop- 
ment projects. The second suggested long-term contracts 
and international agreements to give producers the security 
that might encousage an expansion of output. The third 

sed the introduction of a preferential tariff system 

tween Western Europe and Commonwealth countries, in 

which the tariffs would be higher than the existing imperial! 
preference, but lower than the standard tariff. 

The idea of a European investment bank is straightforward: 
the question is whether this would be the most suitable 
organisation for the purpose. Long-term contracts and inter- 
national agreements are more contentious, Although they 
provide security to the producers they do not necessarily 
encourage increased output, as Britain well knows from its 

stwar experience ; but since they have become fashionable 
in current economic discussion, the Assembly might be 
excused for giving them uncritical acceptance.. The prefer- 
ential tariff is an entirely different matter. It is a highly 
complicated subject that requires to be worked out in detail 
before any sensible discussion can take place—much less 
recommendation. It is true that a special working party had 
submitted a report to the Assembly, which is summarised on 
page 102. But a number of speakers distorted the original 
proposal. Some apparently regarded this recommendation as 
a means of maintaining discrimination against dollar goods. 
Others saw in it a chance to erect a high tariff wall. 

In fact, as Lord Layton stated with great clarity, the report 
said neither of these things. The working party stressed the 
fact that it was unable to undertake a detailed study, but it 
suggested that “the preferences should be brought about 
through a lowering of duties between the countries con- 
cerned ” and that “ any country offering commensurate con- 
cessions should have the right to be admitted within the 
preferential group.” These distinctions are important, for 
they imply that the proposed preferential system does not aim 
at excluding America and that it could take the place of the 
now out-dated most-favoured-nation clause in promoting a 
wider area of freer trade. The Strasbourg Assembly has 
not improved its reputation by giving the proposal unanimous 
support after only a day’s debate. 


* * * 


Statistics and Inflation - 


If a rising cost of living is any guide to the progress of 
inflation, Britain is in a bad way. According to the latest 
statistics of the Organisation for ‘European Economic 
Co-operation, retail prices have risen in the first half of this 
year more sharply in Britain thai in any other member 
country. In three countries the cost of living was not only 
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The Balance of Payments 


These diagrams depict the salient features of the White Paper on the Balance of Payments, which is reviewed in an 
rticle on Page 113. The upper set of diagrams analyse the figures for the United Kingdom, on the left by categories 
‘ trade, on the right by geographical areas. (All figures are in £ millions.) The bottom left-hand diagram shows, 


above the line, the gold and dollar reserves held by the United Kingdom and, below the line, its sterling liabilities. The 


bottom right-hand diagram shows the credit and debit balances (in £ millions at the annual rate) of the three main 
visions of the sterling area in their trade with dollar countries. 
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declining but also lower than in the last quarter of 1951 ; 
m two others it has not changed, while in a further six 
countries the rise had either stopped or had been reversed 
during the second quarter of this year. 


But statistics by themselves can be misleading. Take, for 
example, Britain and France. The British cost of living rose 
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by three per cent in the first quarter of this year, and by 
almost another three per cent in the second quarter. On the 
other hand the cost of living in France rose by six per ccut 
in the first quarter, and then fell by nearly four per cent in 
the second quarter. Yet Britain is nearer to controlling its 
internal inflation than France. The main cause of the rise in 
the British cost of living was the reduction of food subsidies, 
a disinflationary move—provided incomes were not allowed 
to rise more sharply—as surplus income was being mopped 
up by the higher prices. In France, prices were reduced by 
M. Pinay’s personal campaign and later by government 
decree ; but the surplus income has not been mopped up by 
either voluntary or forced savings ; nor have wages fallen. 
The accompanying table might suggest that France is making 
more headway than Britain in its battle against inflation ; 
but the truth is the other way round. 


* * * 
Icelandic Fisheries 


When the International Court of Justice earlier this 
year gave its decision in the Norwegian fisheries dispute, 
many feared that the decision would open the door to parallel, 
and far less justified, action by other countries. Those fears 
came true in the case of Iceland. In May, Iceland re-drew 
the outer limits of what it claimed were its territorial waters, 
from point to point instead of parallel to, the shore, and 
prohibited foreign fishing activities on the landward side of 
the new lines. Relations between the fishing industries of 
Iceland and Britain are now thoroughly embittered ; when 
a strict rule of law_is abandoned for one based on “ reason- 
ableness,” reasonableness itself tends to fly out of the window. 

The British argument in the dispute with Norway was 
that, in international law, territorial waters are defined by 
a line drawn by reference to the low water mark on the 
mainland. Before the Court Britain conceded that a country 
might also treat as territorial waters waters which on 
“ historic ” grounds were part of that country’s realm, pro- 
vided the historic title was clear. It challenged Norway’s 
claim to control over the waters within the outer islands 
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of the coast on both grounds ; but the Court, by a majori y, 
found against both British contentions. From the poin: of 
view of British deep-sea fishing interests, the most damag ng 
section of the judgment is that which allows a country io 
adjust its territorial limits over coastal waters to its own 
fishing needs. This section must have been uppermost in 
the mind of the Icelandic Government when it made its new 
fishing regulations last May. And with reason, for the 
produce of the fishing fleets provides Iceland with some 
70 per cent of its exports. 

But a good deal of the trouble since May has been caused 
by the method Iceland adopted in making these new claims. 
British notes of protest have brought only negative replics : 
the regulations came into full effect at once ; and last July 
a Grimsby trawler skipper was fined £1,970 at Reykjavik 
for breaking them. Iceland’s argument has been that it has 
prohibited all fishing in these waters, including that of its 
own trawlers, to give them a chance to restock themselves 
naturally. British trawler owners regard the regulations a; 
an arbitrary and one-sided decision intended to drive them 
out of fishing grounds that, last year, yielded some 2} million 
hundredweight of fish, and their federation has banned th« 
landing of all fish from Icelandic trawlers at Hull and 
Grimsby. If restocking is the main objective, the two 
Governments concerned could, if they wished, negotiate 
something less drastic than the tctal ban of last May ; could 
not the areas be limited progressively, starting with the most 
over-fished, or by some method of rotation? One thing 
seems certain: no reasonable result is likely to come from 
talks between the fishery interests themselves while they 
are in their present mood, and this country has still to eat a 
lot of fish. 


* * * 


Variation on a Theme by Petrillo 


Music, it has been said, is the most international of the 
arts, a universal language. As an economic activity it is not, 
however, exempt from frontier trouble. Until this week, 
most observers would have agreed that the record for obstruc- 
tive, restrictive and generally dog-in-the-manger practices in 
the field of musical economics was unchallengably held— 
under the able leadership of Mr Petrillo—in the United 
States. The championship, however, has now unmistakably 
passed to Britain. The refusal of the Musicians’ Union to 
allow the famous Negro folk opera, “ Porgy and Bess,” to 
be conducted for more than three performances by Mr 
Smallens, its own musical director—even with a British con- 
ductor “ standing in” idly on full pay for the length of the 
run—is a real connoisseur’s specimen, of a ripeness hardly 
to be matched by the most assiduous search through the 
repellent jungle of trade union or business restrictionism. 


Given the initial surrender to the principle that no British 
conductor’s income should suffer (or rather that a free 
gift should be made to a conductor who would, hed 
“ Porgy ” never come to London, have had neither fee nor 
grievance), it is hard to discover a positive motive for the 
ban ; and a powerful motive against it, one would have 
thought, is provided by the fact that its enforcement would 
put thirty-four members of. the Stoll orchestra, all union 
men, out of their jobs. The membership of the Musicians’ 
Union, so unmistakably the losers, may be expected to ask 
whether either personal feud or personal log-rolling 1s 
involyéd in this remarkable proposal to cut off their noses in 
order to spite Mr Smallens’s face. One cannot, unfortunately, 
expect with equal confidence that their American counter- 
parts will reconsider their support for a policy which provides 
so many powerful, if not exact, precedents for national ex- 
eee ad absurdum. A long time seems likely 
to elapse before musicians of all nationalities, confronted with 
the proposition that higher and move reliably art-proof fences 
are the most precious product of collective negotiation, begin 
to murmur, in the words of the banned opera’s catchiest song, 
“It ain’t necessarily so.” 


- 
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Farming and Food Production 


To secure the increase in food production which the country urgently needs, still more 
concerted and more vigorous measures are necessary. For the individual farmer, 
landowner, and student of agriculture, this implies above all else the provision of 


reliable information on progress in farming methods and in agricultural research. 


The Times Agriculture Review provides such information and brings together news 
and opinion about the problems and prospects of British agriculture which are not 


normally found in the daily Press or in the technical farming Press. Its first issue 


as a regular quarterly publication appeared last June, on the occasion of the Royal 
Show, and was widely welcomed. Now, on the occasion of the London Dairy Show, 


comes the second issue. 


In this issue, which is fully illustrated, the Duke estate maintenance. There are articles also on the 
of Beaufort, President of the British Dairy progress of the attested herds scheme; the 
Farmers’ Association, writes on the Dairy Show, choice of improved varieties of seed that will 
and Professor H. D. Kay, Director of the respond fully to high farming methods; grain 
National Institute for Research in Dairying, drying on the farm and the establishment of 
discusses the factors that influence the quality lucerne leys of high production. 

of milk. Mr. Clyde Higgs contributes his Oversea farming is represented by an account of 


regular article on new machines on the farm, 
and among other regular features are the records 
of the chief pedigree stock sales and notes on 


the experience of New Zealand dairy farmers in 
controlling the grazing of pastures to secure the 
maximum output of milk. 





AGRICULTURE 


REVIEW 


Autumn issue: To be published on October 14 
PRICE SIXPENCE 


Order Now from your Newsagent or Bookstall 


The annual postal subscription—for the four issues—is 2s. 6d. Orders may be sent to the 
Subscription Manager, The Times, London, E.C.4, 
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The instinct warns of the split-second when the corner of the net will be 
unguarded. Off spring-heels the body becomes a balanced jack-in-the- 
box. The head twists. The forehead flicks the bullet-swift ball away at 


LEAGUE PLAY 


The companies of AE1 are a league formation. They are a strong 
and lively group. Their young industry has risen rapidly into the ranks 
of the traditional giants. Sharing their knowledge, 


their experience and their resources, the companies of 


ae Associated Electrical Industries put forth co-ordinated effort for the common good, 
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These ore the componies of AE! 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd 


| 

| 

‘ 

| 

| 5 
The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd 

| The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd it all adds up to 

| Ferguson Pailin Ltd 

| The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd : 
j International Refrigerator Co Ltd 

j ; 


the perfect acute angle. It all adds up to two points for the home side, 


Newton Victor Ltd Associcted Electrical industries 


Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 
Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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Greece Tries Again 


Once more the Greeks are to go to the polls in search 

‘he political stability that so persistently cludes them. 

. only just over a year since elections were held on the 

; of “reinforced proportional representation” ; this 
ught about a wholesale massacre of most of the minor 

ies but it did mot provide a stable government. A 

ition of General Plastiras’s EPEK and Mr Venizelos’s 

rals has since then limped uneasily along ; it has been 
-ly handicapped by its tiny parliamentary majority, its 
: internal quarrels and the -rigid opposition of Field- 
\(irshal Papagos’s Greek Rally, which forms the largest 
le party in the chamber, 
Now the Greeks are to jettison proportional representation 
ind try their luck with a simple majority system of voting. 
\-hough Field-Marshal Papagos has been persistently asking 
fresh elections on a majority basis, the new electoral law 
had a rough parliamentary passage. The Greek Rally 
_omplained, possibly with some justification,.that the govern- 
ment had been guilty of gerrymandering in defining the new 
stituencies. It also objected to the decision to deprive 
armed forces of their vote so that, in the words. of 
Pipagos, “ those called on to defend the country are thereby 
icaied a right enjoyed by those who plot against the nation.” 
.¢ government’s excuse is that delay in counting the service 
; holds up the final results by mahy weeks-and that the 

ik and file vote under pressure from above.- Both sides no 
>t remember that a majority ofthe army vote went to 
i-Marshal Papagos at the last lection. > - 

None the less, the Greek Rally maintains just as much as 

- other parties, and probably with more justification, that 
‘ stands to gain by the new method.” Whether or not this 

vimism is justified, the Rally certainly has over its rivals 
he advantage of greater internal cohesion. It is to be hoped 

' fears of dissension will deter the Rally neither from 
idopting a strong and effective electoral programme, nor from 
carrying it out if it should be returned to power. In the past 

; aims have not been conspicuous for their lucidity ; and 

ng government without strong policies to restore the 


& 


souatry’s economic stability will not help the Greeks. 


* * * 


Dollars from the Caribbean 


When it was announced last month that Lord Reading 
was to pay a series of good will visits to Latin American 
countries during November, some doubts were expressed 
ibout the decision to limit his itinerary to the more southerly 
{ the twenty republics. The Foreign Under-Secretary’s tour 
will cover Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru, but 
he will not be able to visit the dollar-account countries 
bordering the Caribbean. “His mission will undoubtedly be 
useiul—no British Minister has made such a tour since the 
wat—but it is certainly a pity that it cannot be extended to 
cover areas in which British commerce is relatively less well 
established than it is in Brazil and the River Plate countries, 
but which hold out the possibility of dollar sales of British 
goods that find no market in the United States. In the first 
seven months of 19§2 the value of British exports to the 
Caribbean dollar area was about £23 million, of which exports 
to Venezuela represented nearly £10 million ; and there is 
ample evidence that this trade could be expanded if British 
firms that concentrate their efforts on southern and eastern 
Latin America could be induced to look further north. 


\ warm welcome must therefore be given to this week’s 
announcement that a British trade mission will leave in 
November for a six-week visit to Mexico, Cuba, the 
Do ninican Republic, Venezuela and Colombia. This mission 
iprises several businessmen with personal experience of 
. area, and its discussions and findings should contribute 

»‘antially to the expansion of .trade with these rapidly 
©. ving countries, It is not inappropriate that the first year 


A 


orn 


of the new Elizabethan age should see a reawakening of 


. British interest in the Spanish Main. 


* * * 


Pilgrims to .Peking ee 

‘The ‘thunder of tanks, guns and bomber aircraft that 
marked the celebration of Communist China’s revolutionary 
anniversary in Peking had barely died away before the scene- 
shifters appeared to lay out the red carpets for the latest 
Communist “ peace congress,” which opened in the same 
city on the following day. No discrepancy between the two 
occasions seems to have been remarked either by Mao 
Tse-tuing’s docile subjects or by the foreign delegates to the 
congress, some of whom stood at the saluting base while the 
armed might of the new China paraded by. But one would 
like to hear ‘Mr Ivor Montagu, who has been 1epresenting 
the “World Peace Council” at the congress, construe the 
Chinese poem specially composed and circulated for the 
anniversary, and which contains the interesting line: “ We 
love peace, and smash all our enemies’ into pieces.” 


It would seem, indeed, that the Chinese, scorning the 
reticent tactics. of their comrades in the West; have made a 
point of emphasising to their visitors that “ peace,” in their 
view, is essentially a: bellicose affair. On the eve of the 
conference .Kuo- Mo=jo, chairman: of the Chinese Peace 
Committee, issued a long statement on ‘the committee’s 
activities in which he -proudly-pointed out that, while it had 
taken full part in the Stockholnr peate appeal; its chief task 
had been “the movement té aid K orea,” and that it had been 
outstandingly.-successful in collecting funds for the purchase 
of fighter aircraft and munitions. Later, in a speech to the 
conference, Kuo declared that peace could only be brought 
about through the liberation of “enslaved” peoples. This 
theme was repeated by many of the speakers, with particular 
emphasis on the need to secure national independence for 
Japan by ridding it of foreign troops ; there was, of course, 
no reference. to China’s acceptance last month of the 
indefinite presence of Russian forces on its soil. 


The Peking gathering bears the official title of the “ Asia 
and Pacific Peace Congress.” Although dominated by the 
Chinese, it has drawn visitors from many South American 
countries as well as from Australia, Canada and the United 
States. If no new themes have emerged from it as yet, it 
has at least provided a new network for the dissemination 
of such established Communist theses as unrestricted trade, 
anti-imperialism and hatred of the United States. It is not 
insignificant that the proposals before the congress include 
the exchange of cultural missions, students, scientists, sports 
teams and farmers between the countries represented. 
Clearly, much fellow-travelling is contemplated. 
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Letters to 


Strasbourg and 
Luxembourg 


Sir,—The article in your, issue of 
September 20th sought to make two 
points: first that Britain should welcome 
the decision of the Ministers of the six 
countries to go ahead and establish, if 
they can, a federal policy for “ Little 
Europe ” ; secondly, that the Council of 
Europe might as well be dismantled, 
because the interests of the non-federat- 
ing member-states are best served by an 
appropriate development of the institu- 
tions of the North Atlantic community— 
which you admit are incomplete. 


Few will quarre] with the first point. 
But I venture to dissent strongly from 
the view represented in the second. The 
British Government surely .do not share 
that view. The short answer is that 
“there'll always be a Europe,” not so 
much a geographical as a spiritual fact 
to be set alongside the mercantile society 
of the United States and other parts of 
the New World, and this Europe must 
include Britain. Mr Churchill, in his 
first pleas for united Europe, no doubt 
had in mind primarily the provision of 
cement for Franco~German relations, but 
since the Congress at The Hague he has 
shown a full appreciation of the need 
for the European myth, if there is to be 
any effective resistance on this side of 
the Atlantic to the challenre from the 
East. Nato, if only because of the dis- 
proportionate weight of the United 
States, is not enough. For this reason 
alone the existence of the Council of 
Europe, as a forum where the nations’ 
problems can be placed in their Euro- 
pean setting, is a moral and political 
necessity, even though it might seem to 
contribute nothing to the sum total of 
actual achievement. 


All honour to M. Schuman for his 
initiative. But he would be the first to 
admit that the establishment of the coal 
and steel community would never have 
been possible unless the climate had 
been prepared by the meeting of minds 
at Strasbourg. Equally, most would 
agree that the work of that community 
may yet be facilitated through the asso- 
ciation with other European countries 
which the Council of Europe provides. 


When people decry the Strasbourg 
assembly as a mere “talking shop” I 
am tempted to retort that that is pre- 
cisely what it is meant to be, what, in- 
deed, any Parliament is. There will be 
plenty to talk about if and when the new 
restricted communities take shape, and 
it is through the Strasbourg forum, with 
representatives of all free Europe exer- 
cising the necessary control, that the 
limitations of technocracy, on the one 
band, or the dominance of partial 
interests, on the other, can be sur- 
mounted. 


Since your article was written, the 
Consultative Assembly has taken three 
steps of major importance: its endorse- 
ment on September 30th (by 102 votes 
out of 103) of Mr Eden’s proposals for 
associating the Council of Europe with 
the work of the restricted communities ; 


the Editor 


its recommendations to develop Euro- 
pean and Commonwealth trade through 
long term contracts, planned investment, 
and preferential agreements, and to call 
a world monetary conference to review 
Bretton Woods ; and its request for an 
annual report from Nato. 


All this shows that the assembly has 
an important role to play as the voice 
of Europe, influencing opinion in a way 
that no intergovernmental association, 
whether it be OEEC, Nato, or the 
United Nations, can do. In fact, pend- 
ing that distant day when there is enough 
Atlantic consciousness to make possible 
the establishment of an Atlantic Assem- 
bly, the matrix of Europe at Strasbourg 
performs, I submit, an indispensable 
function.—Yours faithfully, 

Strasbourg W. H. C. 


A Leak in the Wellington 


Sir—In the Business Note in your 
issue of October 4th it is suggested that 
rubber boots imported from Hong Kong 
“may well have originated in China and 
Japan.” 

I can say with certainty that all rubber 
footwear shipped from Hong Kong to 
this country is of Hong Kong manu- 
facture. This footwear enters the United 
Kingdom under claim to relief from duty 
in accordance with the imperial prefer- 
ence regulations. It is supported by 
certificates of origin, countersigned by 
fully qualified accountants who are 
authorised by the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment and accepted by H.M. Customs 
here. Costings (and full stock records of 
raw materials and production) are sub- 
mitted to H.M. Customs by the accoun- 
tants for each factory at regular intervals 
in addition to a complete chain of 
evidence confirming the source of all raw 
materials used in manufacture. The 
accountants are required to carry out 
frequent “spot checks.” They are all 
highly respected members of the profes- 
sion (some are British firms of world- 
wide reputation) and take great care to 
ensure that their endorsements on 
certificates of origin are fully in accord- 
ance with the facts. 


To those who know the background to 
these footwear imports, statements that 
they really originate in China or Japan 
are revealed as nonsense—or perhaps as 
old wives’ tales which gain in currency 
according to the degree of competition. 


As a footnote I would like to mention 
that in 1951 all Hong Kong manu- 
factured products shipped to the United 
Kingdom were valued at £3 million ; in 
the same year British goods valued at 
£38 million were bought, used and dis- 
tributed by the colony— Yours faith- 
fully, E. G. A. Grimwoop 

Hong Kong Government, 

London, W.C.2 


European Export Subsidies 
Sir,—May I draw your attention to 
some points arising from your article in 
your issue of September 27th ? 
1. It is true and considered abnormal 
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here that the Government takes 90 per 

cent and the exporter Io per cent of 
dollar proceeds of exports. We sh.)! 
have no rest until the 10 per cent is io 
per cent again. 


2. It is correct that the Dutch export: 
(mostly not the merchant but the man 
facturer and the agriculturist) makes 
premium of about § per cent of his dol|. 
turnover on these 10 per cent of retain: 
proceeds. The premium of 7 per cen: 
as stated by you, was made Bering 
period as long as that in which 3 per cent 
and less was obtained. 


3. These export dollars are not on 2 
free market, but the exporter has to us 
them for advertising, travelling expenses 


A 


S&S + 


ant 


~ and/or imports. 


4. The sound conclusion from these 
facts is that, allowing the exporter 10 
per cent instead of 10 per cent, th 
premium would disappear or would be 
reduced to a fraction of the official rate 
of exchange. 


5. Shunting of goods is certainly not 
possible with these export bonus dollars 
because the latter are too expensive — 
Yours faithfully, 

: J. H. SE1;LHOUWER 

Bloemendaal 

* 

Sir,—Your article in -your issue of 
September 27th touches an important 
and delicate problem. 


May I first correct some of the mis- 
takes mentioned in the article and the 
summary ? 

Dutch exporters retain 10 per cent of 
their dollar earnings emanating from the 
export of Dutch goods. These dollars 
are not transferable and can only be used 
either for travelling expenses or for the 
import into Holland of goods for which 
otherwise no licences are given. It is 
only by selling these goods at a higher 
price that a “premium” can be 
obtained. Recently this premium has 
worked out at Fils. 5.60 to the dollar, or 
about § per cent on the dollar exports 
as a whole. At times this rate has been 
as low as Fils. 4.60 or less than 2} per 
cent on the dollar exports as a whole. 


As these 10 per cent retained dollars 
are only allowed on exports of Dutch 
goods your allegation that this premium 

“ induced Dutch exporters also to search 
diligently to find foreign goods they can 
shunt in the North American markets ” 
is not correct. What you call “ shunting 
operations” is in reality based on the 
Dutch system of allowing a Dutch 
transit dealer, who purchases foreign 
goods in some EPU countries (and 
weaker currencies), to use 90 per cent 
of the dollar proceeds of the sales of 
these goods in the United States, for 
transactions in the opposite direction. 
This means that this transit dealer or— 
as these 90 per cent are freely transfer- 
aH of his Dutch ene is 

to purchase goods in ars 
selling them to EPU countries. 


As there is still a demand in these 
countries for dollar goods a premium is 
always obtained. a premium is 
obtainable it is obvious that the first 
transaction (the dollar creating one) can 
be executed at a loss, thus enabling 
Dutch merchants to sell certain Euro- 


OSU OlEelC TPhlC 


weet 
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an commodities In the United Sta 
caper than the producing country it 

iid do. 

rhe medal has two sides, however 5 


ons 


~ 


i example, it is certainly disagreeable _ 
a Swedish wood-pulp exporter to 


i that Dutch transit dealers are offer- 
his commodities at a lower price 
he himself, but against this the 

Swedish importers are able to purchase 

Holland much desired nylon 

ings and American cars, As the 
lish importer must have a licence 

, his government to pay Holland in 
oulders for these so obviously non- 

Dich commodities, they can never deny 

being aware of the proceedings.—Yours 


thfully, ‘TRANSITDEALER 


—. 


C orrespondence Colleges 


Sir—I hope you will allow your 
readers to be informed that “ Chartered ” 
accountancy was earlier in its origin in 
Scotland than in England. All references, 
therefore, in your article on “ Correspon- 
dence Colleges” to the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants should have been 
to the Institute of Chartered Accountants 

England and Wales. The Scottish 
body remains distinct and, as I say, 
received its first charter much earlier,.— 


Yours faithfully, 
A. G. McBain 
Glasgow 
[Nemo me impune lacessit.—Eptror.]} 


The Microbe Hunters 


Sir,—As a regular reader of your paper 
I feel I must protest strongly against the 
sentiments expressed in your Notes in 
your issue of September 27th. 

First you do 4 grave injustice to the 
United Nations’ cause in attempting to 
smear the scientific commission—a type 
of tactics which is more suitable to Com- 
munists than the responsible leaders of 
a democracy. 

Secondly you appear to have little 
regard for the traditions of Western law 
and science if you are prepared to reject 
evidence—or even the offer of evidence— 
on grounds not connected with the 
nature of that evidence. 


Thirdly the cynical view that British 
business men may take profit out of 
Chinese trade while British soldiers are 


killed in Korea, but that no delegations 
should be permitted to attempt to 
establish friendly relations with China, 
seems to mé to reflect a degree of moral 
insensitivity which I for one should not 


like to advertise as blatantly as you have. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Joun CHILD 
St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford 


(lt is not a “smear” to point out the 
Previous political ‘affiliations of people who 


claim to be making an impartial investiga- 
tion iny more than it would be to object 
to tre trial of a lawsuit by a judge who was 


a | 
a large 


z shareholder in the company bringing 


u uon. With regard to the reproach of 
moral insensitivity,” the “point is that 
adc with China in non-strategic goods 
doe. no harm to British soldiers fighting in 
Koi |, Whereas political pro against 
‘Meir cause concerted with the Chinese Com- 
Munists under cover_of “friendly relations 
with China” does-them a great deal of 
harm.—Eprror,] 
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The War of Bricks and Mortar 


History of the Second World War : 


Works and Buildings. By C. M. Kohan. 


HM Stationery Office. 40° pages. 323. 6d. 


This is not specifically a history of the 
Ministry of Works, that Ministry which 
in its five wartime years had three titles 
and four ministers. But since its theme 
is the carrying out of the vast rearma- 
ment and wartime building programme, 
the backbone of the story is the Ministry 
of Works, the circumstances that led to 
its creation in the second year of the war 
and to its achievement by the end of 1942 
of the central planning, direction and 
control of the wartime building pro- 
gramme. This was a part of the war 
effort that had no, or few, dramatic 
moments, on which the limelight never 
fell. But the successful prosecution of 
the war depended on the construction 
of the camps and the hospitals, the air- 
fields, factories, radar stations, docks, 
pipelines and all the rest that made the 
War on sea and land and in the air 
possible. It was a programme amount- 
ing to a thousand million pounds or 
more. 


Mr Bevin was primarily responsible 
for the creation of the Ministry of 
Works, against which the old Office of 
Works fought fiercely. It was Mr Bevin’s 
intention that a new Ministry of Works 
and Buildings should take over all 
Government building whatsoever; and 
when created it was given a wide charter 
in this respect, far wider than in fact it 
ever enjoyed. But even in peacetime it 
would almost take a revolution to force 
the various ministries of Whitehall to 
give up their building departments. In 
war, with the ministers like medieval 
barons, marshalling their private armies, 
defending their frontiers or raiding their 
neighbours, it was an impossibility. In 
actual fact the original opposition of the 
Office of Works to the swapping of horses 
in mid-stream was sound ; it would have 
been an unjustifiable gamble to have tried 
to build up a single building department 
to take over the whole construction pro- 
gramme in the stress of war. 


But Mr Bevin’s objective of central 
control was, as Mr Kohan shows, ulti- 
mately attained. The trouble that over 
and over again threatened the Govern- 
ment’s building programme was that no 
way had been found of securing any 
order or balance in it, in spite of many 
attempts at co-operation by the various 
Government departments. Each depart- 
ment considered that in the end it must 
be the sole judge of its own requirements 
and of the extent and timing of its 
activities. Effort after effort was made, 
first by an Interdepartmental Works 
Committee, then by a Works and Build- 
ing Priority Committee (under the chair- 
manship of the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labour) to bring order 
into the mounting programmes of the 
departments. And yet in the late-autumn 
of 1940 it was calculated that the total of 
all the programmes of all the depart- 
ments was double the capacity of the 
whole building labour force, even if any- 


thing like the whole labour force could 
have been spared for new construction, 
or could have been made available. 


It was an impossible situation. The 
struggle then became one for centralised 
control, and incidentally against the 
system of priorities by committee. The 
Ministry of Works was established in 
October, 1940, with a compromise charter 
and little accepted ‘authority. Neverthe- 
less, at a very early stage of his Ministry 
Lord. Reith invited the Production 
Council to scrap priorities and agree to 
an assessment by the Ministry of Works 
of the capacity of the building industry 
and the demands of the departments’ 
building programmes; on the basis of 
this the available building capacity was 
to be divided among the departments 
broadly in accordance with the strategic 
priorities of functions as laid down by 
the Production Council, the depart- 
ments themselves applying their own 
internal priorities. It took two years of 
struggle finally to overcome the sus- 
picions of departments and the idio- 
syncracies of ministers and to arrive at 
a workable arrangement. In spite of a 
great effort by the Minister of Labour 
to gv back to priorities controlled by 
a committee of ministers, at last in 
December, 1942, as Mr Kohan says, 
“The wheel had gone full circle . . . 
the impartial administration of the 
building programme by the Ministry of 
Works had been accepted by the 
departments.” As time went on the 
system came to be run increasingly on 
scientific, statistical lines and obviously 
with great smoothness since even the 
interdepartmental committee ceased to 
meet. 


But it was not only the co-operation 
of the departments that was necessary. 
The harnessing of the building and civil 
engineering industries was achieved 
without recourse to any statutory order 
and with remarkably little friction and 
an abundance of good will. The long, 
hotly opposed and finally Government- 
imposed, scheme of payment by results, 
once it was in force, was ably adminis- 
tered by a joint committee of the in- 
dustry itself. The whole industry, was 
geographically organised for the repair 
of air raid damage and to meet the threat 
of invasion; apprenticeship was dealt 
with on national lines ; great advances 
were made in welfare conditions on the 
building sites—all in striking contrast 
with the chaotic conditions that obtained 
in the 1914-18 war. 


Mr~Kohan’s book is, however, so full 
of meat that much more space would be 
required to deal with it adequately. It 
provides material for study both by 
those optimists who still hanker after a 
more, efficient building industry and 
those realists, or pessimists, who have 
to think and plan in case such crises 
should again arise. It also tells a good 
story. One cannot but’ admire the 
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tenacity and patience of the author in 
weaving the tangled tale of those five 
years into what is a clear and docu- 
mented account. It is inherent in the 
self-denying ordinances, to which the 
editor of this series of war histories refers 
in his preface, that so much of the 
colour :s lost. Impersonal history is 
only half the truth. The limitation of 
subject too, however inevitable, means 
that much well worth remembering will 
go for ever unchronicled—Lord Reith’s 
brave fight for postwar planning, Lord 
Portal’s imaginative contribution of the 
prefab to the postwar housing. problem. 
‘The first received no encouragement 
from the top and was perhaps the main 
reason for Lord Reith’s ruthless dis- 
missal in February, 1942. The second 
was so bitterly and unfairly assailed on 
all sides that even its author lost courage 
and resigned a disappointed man. So 
Ministers come and go, but the Ministry 
goes on and its work during the war will 
have had its permanent impact on the 
building industry and on building in this 
country whether in war or peace. 


Brazil in a Pint Pot 


Brazil : An Interim Assessment, By 
J. A. Camacho. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 116 pages. ris. 6d. 


To put not a quart, but a gallon, into 
a pint. pot is always a feat, and Mr 
Camacho is to be congratulated on his 
bold effort to do so. Brazil is a rapidly 
developing country of 53 million people, 
larger than the United States, diverse in 
terrain, economy and society, and be- 
devilled by political complexities. To 
summarise in such a small volume its 
physical and human geography, its 
history as colony, empire and republic, 
its successive economic revolutions, its 
social problems, and its contribution to 
literature and the arts would be impos- 
sible without some degree of simplifica- 
tion, and the pundits will no doubt take 
Mr Camacho to task for an occasional 
omission or lack of balance. 


He need not fear them. This book, 
the third (and the best to date) in the 
Chatham House series on Latin Ameri- 
can countries, deserves a warm welcome. 
It is more than just a short handbook, 
although in that capacity it is badly 
needed. It is also a lively analysis of 
Brazil's most important characteristics. 
As the author points out, Brazil is a 
colonising nation whose experiences are 
no less significant because the colonising 
has happened to take place within its 
own frontiers.. It is a country with an 
unustally good record of peaceful inter- 
national rélations. Despite strong pro- 
vincial rivalries, it has successfully 
maintained the unity which its Spanish- 
speaking neighbours were so quick to 
lose. Even more important, perhaps, 
is its experience of racial relations. 
European, Indian ahd Negro stocks have 
blended to produce a genuinely Brazilian 
nation in which racial prejudices, if not 
entirely absent, are less of a problem 
than in any other country of multiple 
origins. Mr Camacho has extsacted 
these, and other, significant themes from 


the bewildering variety of the Brazilian 


background with great skill, and he 
deserves to be widely read. 


A Feast of. Churches 


English Parish Churches, By Graham 
Hutton and Edwin Smith. Thames and 
Hudson, 64 pages and 226 photographs. 
428. 


About two-thirds of this beautiful 
book consists of photographs.| These are 
technically excellent; only people who 
have attempted this sort of photography 
will know how much skill and- patience 
must have gone into their making. Mr 
Hutton says that he and Mr Smith some- 
times had to wait “ not merely for hours 
but for days and months—in some cases 
years.” The English climate is indeed 
seldom kind to photographers who want 
to capture the glow of sunlight on 
crumbling stone or the detail of a tomb 
in a dark corner. But there is much less 
excuse for the flat, grey expanses that 
pass for skies in most picture postcards 


_ and photographs in railway carriages ; 


Mr Smith shows how vastly these would 
be improved if care were taken to obtain 
a painter’s sky. 


Many people will be content to possess 
this book—and once seen it has to be 
possessed—for the photographs alone. 
They would, however, be well advised 
to read Mr Hutton’s introduction before 
studying the photographs in detail. With 
a masterly display of selection and com- 
pression, he surveys the history of church 
architecture in this country over a 
thousand years, and the photographs 
have been taken and grouped to illus- 
trate the changes in style. There is a 
glossary of architectural terms ; but it is 
hardly necessary, for Mr Hutton has 
achieved the feat of being learned and 
authoritative in this specialist field while 
remaining intelligible to the layman. It 
is a slight drawback to have the notes on 
each church séparated from the plates, 
but doubtless this was done for good 
reasons. 


Last week, the formation of the 
Historic Churches Preservation Trust 
was announced. The trustees, whose 
main task is to raise £4 million to aid 
parishes to repair their churches, will 
find this book a valuable ally. Not only 
does it show how rich a store of beauty 
English churche$ contain ; but some of 
the photographs show only too clear 
evidence of decay. Mr Hutton reminds 
us that the church interiors have long 
since lost the warmth and colour they 
possessed in the Middle Ages—“ they are 
but pale, sad shadows of their pristine 
selves.” Now, however, their very fabric 
and structure are in danger, not, as were 
the screens, paintings, and statuary in 
earlier centuries, from reforming and 
puritanical zeal, but from poverty and 
neglect. 


Celtic Trio 


Three Great Irishmen—Shaw, Yeats, 
Joyce. By Arland Ussher. Gollancz. 
160 pages. 128. 6d. 


On finishing this book one would 
welcome an epilogue in the St. Joan 
manner, in which the shades of Shaw, 
Yeats and Joyce provide a ghostly “ Any 
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questions ” programme, with the author 
as question master; for his study 
abounds in incentives to argument, and 
is presented with a shrewd vigour. }1)< 
penetrating and genial investigation 
apportions blame without presumpt!on 
and praise without adulation, and if 
the resulting survey, from an Irish 
standpoint, shows a different and sur- 
prising perspective, it is none the less 
stimulating and _ refreshing. 


Mr Ussher suggests that Shaw’s 
characters do not live independent!y— 
“the navel-string connecting them with 
their author is uncut” ; that he was not 
artist enough to admire what he could 
not justify with his reason, but was 
philosopher enough to want to admire 
everything that energetically lived ; that 
his work is therefore not quite art or 
philosophy, but “the best conversation 
the world has to give” ; and that in the 
course of his whole long, active, argu- 
mentative life he never forgot his 
manners but was “in an innate and 
mystical sense well-bred.” This last 
point is crucial, since Mr Ussher 
believes that with the decline of aristo- 
cracy our choice is between Mob and 
Man—between “ blackguardocracy ” 
and the free spirit ; unless man becomes 
gentleman in the Shavian sense. his 
doom is sealed, for “in his present 
state he is as out of date as a horse- 
drawn: omnibus.” 


Certain parallels are found between 
Shaw and Yeats, who is placed chrono- 
logically between the rationalism of the 
former and the surrealism of Joyce. Both 
were protestant in temperament, 
influenced early by Blake and late by 
Goethe, shy and retiring men who yet 
undertook the drudgery of public affairs. 
Both ended by idealising mob leaders 
while scorning the mob; both were 
anarchical in thought and carefully Jaw- 
abiding in practice ; both were drama- 
tists, self-dramatists, skilled public 
speakers, failed novelists, comedians, 
and possessed “the high single-minded- 
ness which is the best meaning of 
nobility.” But in Yeats, art and thought 
were perfectly integrated while in Shaw 
there is a discord between emotion and 
mind. Yeats lifted the estheticism of 
the nineties into a great art, and carried 
it over into a world which has cast away 
religion and is beginning to despair of 
science; but his symbolism is here 
criticised as verging on emblematisa- 
tion and as resulting in a remoteness 
from even the cultivated general reader. 
Mr Ussher sees Yeats as the last of the 
Homeric poets of mood and idea, and 
Joyce as the first avatar of the less 
personal, less natural poetry of the un- 
conscious. Al] three protagonists are 
regarded as being, in a sense, displaced 
persons. Shaw’s creative evolution was 
out of date, Yeats came too late in the 
history of homogeneous naticns to realise 
his dream of being the flower and crown 
of Ireland in its greatest century, while 
Joyce was a Chaucer in a modern world, 
faced with the task of expressing his own 
age and also of bridging the hiatus in 
Irish literary experience since before the 
Middle ~Ages—“ forging the uncreated 
conscience of his race.” 

Mr Ussher calls “ Ulysses” a strange, 
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THE 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


now 
carries news on 
the tront page 





ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
E of the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester. 
And soa front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. 

Let us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘flavour’ of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Guardian should get to know it. It is one of the few great 


newspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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STORY & CO. LTD. 
Designers of Interiors 
KENSINGTON - LONDON 


EXPERIENCE gained over many decades in the design of 
interiors and the actua/ production of fine furniture together 
with suitable floor coverings and textiles, enables Story's 
Contracts section to give competitive estimates on a high 
level of quality and design, both in English Traditional styles 
and in the Contemporary manner. 


Since 1945, Board Rooms, Directors’ and other offices, 
reception halls. showrooms, restaUrants, canteens, residentia! 
staff quarters, etc., have been successfully executed (many in 
collaboration with the clients’ architects) for over 30 notable 
organisations, including Martins Bank Ltd., 1.C.1. Ltd., Tube 
investments Ltd., Kuwait Oil Co. Led., Kodak Ltd., Cyanamid 
Products Ltd., Duniop Rubber Co. Ltd., Patons & Baldwins Ltd., 
Lever Bros. & Unilever Ltd., Ind Coope & Allsopp Ltd. 
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droll, uncomfortable masterpiece about 


. dull day in the lives of an irritating . 


orig, a prosy philistine, and a trollop, 
‘od thinks it a comic creation worthy to 
rank with Gargantua, Gulliver, or Tris- 
‘ram Shandy. He deplores the anti- 
climax of “ Finnegan’s Wake” as “ the 
weirdest folly in the history of verbal 
architecture.” He concedes Joyce’s 
Irish bravura, over-sly, jeering insinua- 
rious, and oppressive lack of elation and 
delight—* a slightly loutish Blake, Joyce 
sees Infinity with a long nose and 
E.ernity in a belch.” But his overriding 
merit is a broad humanity with esthetic 
detachment. Shaw longs to remould the 
world, Yeats to escape from it, but Joyce 
accepts it in all its beauty and squalor. 
If the art of criticism is to send the 
reader back to the original with renewed 
zest, this book should be an outstanding 


st iccess, 


Lawyers on Current 
Problems 


Current Legal Problems, 1952. Edited 
by G. W. Keeton and G, Schwarzen- 
Stevens and Sons. 339 pages. 


berge 
erger. 


27S. éd. 


This is the fifth volume of the series 
and it contains fourteen of the weekly 
lectures given in the Faculty of Laws at 
University College, London, during the 
session 19§1-§2, together with Lord 
Justice Denning’s presidential address to 
the Bentham Club. The title is decep- 
tive ; fortunately so, for a discussion of 
matters which are problems only to 
lawyers would have the same limited 
interest as a selection of difficult hands 
at contract bridge. The contents are in 
fact lawyers’ comments on some of the 
social, political and economic problems 
of the day, shaped by the relevant law, 
but concerned with the impact of these 
laws on society and on individuals. The 
subjects include the liability of company 
directors, the compulsory purchase of 
land, the control of domestic and 
administrative tribunals, the Schuman 
plan, abortion, the protection of British 
property abroad and “ Officialdom and 
Infancy.” Lord Justice Denning’s 
address is concerned with his belief that 
there is a need for a new “equity,” or a 
willingness on the part of judges to 
change the non-statute law to meet new 
injustices, 


To see social and political problems 
through a lawyer’s eyes has. the fascina- 
tion of a familiar view seen through a 
camera obscura. It is valuable to see the 
limitations which the strictly legal 
approach must accept, for both the legis- 
lator and the public should know what 
those limitations are, It is encouraging 
to encounter the personalities of some of 
the writers; the most provocative are 
Professor Glanville Williams writing on 
aoortion and Mr Richard O’Sullivan, 
QC, on the state and family and children. 
Most of all, perhaps, it is a relief to 
escape from a world of political and 
fconomic theories ifto a more precise 
and limited world, where words are 
expected to have a*single and consistent 
meaning whoever uses them and where 


principles are taken as proper guides for 
the regulation of both conduct and its 
corisequences. There is a very great deal 
of knowledge in this book, some evidence 
of blinkers, much humanity and. much 
of what, in the west, we know to be our 
true contribution to civilisation. 


Geographical Pioneer 


Human Geography. By Jean Brunhes. 
Translated by Ernest F. Row. 


256 pages. 253. 


Jean Brunhes’s “La Géographie 
Humaine,” first published in 1910, has 
hitherto been available to the English- 
speaking world only in an American 
translation of 1920, which was not with- 
out blemishes. The appearance of a new 
English edition is, therefore, to be 
welcomed. The translation is made 
from the latest French edition of 1947, 
itself an abridgment of the three volumes 
of “La Géographie Humaine,” with the 
addition of material from other publica- 
tions of the author. The work has also 
been revised to take account of changes 
in world conditions ; yet in spite of this 
complex history it manages to maintain 
a welcome and surprising clarity and 
uniformity. 


Harrap. 


Brunhes’s work has, of course, paid the 
penalty of success, and much that was 
fresh and stimulating when first written 
has passed into the general body of 
accepted geographical ideas. It is no 
longer new, although perhaps still neces- 
sary, to insist on a classification of towns 
by function and morphology rather than 
by mere size, or to draw attention to 
the weaknesses of watersheds as political 
boundaries, to quote two examples at 
random. In addition, certain of 
Brunhes’s ideas in human geography 
may appear naive in the light of more 
recent investigations in the social 
sciences. But if some of the first impact 
has inevitably been lost, a_ surprising 
number of valuable lessons remain. 
Especially is this so in the field of 
methodology, in, for example, Brunhes’s 
use of “sampling” and in his avoidance 
of hasty generalisations and crude 
physical determinism. Above all, the 
book is made to live by detailed examples 
and illustrations drawn from Brunhes’s 
own field investigations. 


The translation is good ; the illustra- 
tions and maps are of outstanding 
interest ; the price is reasonable for these 
days. This edition will certainly be 
welcomed by teachers and students of 
geography. 


Government and Geology 


Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
By Sir Edward Bailey. Allen and Unwin. 
278 pages. 22s. 6d. 


In this book, the former director of the 
Geological Survey records its progress 
from its beginning in 1835 until his 
retirement in 1945. The detailed history 
of the survey and of those involved in it 
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will inevitably be of greater interest to 
the geologist than to the general reader, 
to whom the scientific controversies in 
which geologists engaged will probably 


be incomprehensible. But there is much - 


of wider interest. The survey was 
initially not only an organisation for 
investigating and mapping the rocks of 
Britain but also a kind of embryo 
Imperial College, with professors of 
chemistry, mechanical science, natural 
history and other subjects. Geology in 
fact must be added to the list of those 
sciences which have claimed to co- 
ordinate all others, a claim which, in the 
days when Huxley, Stokes, Murchison 
and others were associated with the 
survey, had some justification. This 
episode in the history of science ended 
with the death of Murchison in 1871. 


Of equal interest is the way in which 
the apparently straightforward process of 
geological exploration has been involved 
in controversies of wider importance. 
How much freedom of publication 
should be given to the government 
scientist? Should the survey charge for 
answering the floods of enquiries that 
descend upon it? Should the private 
firm be forced to disclose to the state the 
results of its shaft or boring? On all 
these problems Sir Edward Bailey writes 
forcefully. This is certainly a book to 
be read by those interested in the history 
of science in this country, or in the rela- 
tion of the scientist-civil servant to the 
state on the one hand and to private 
enterprise on the other. 


Collected 


Works 
of 


J. V. STALIN 


The English publication 
is announced of Stalin’s 
works, complete in about 
sixteen volumes. The 
volumes will appear at 
approximately monthly 
intervals commencing 
in October, 1952 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 
Candidates Abroad 


Washington, D.C. 


L'THOUGH there has been much beating of the tom- 

toms about foreign policy during the election campaign, 
neither General Eisenhower nor Mr Adlai: Stevenson has 
shown any great desire to get involved in a serious debate 
about the future. The fate of the one attempt to offer a 
nevelty—Mr Dulles’s “liberation” idea—suggested that 
there was no political advantage to be gained at the moment 
by proposing bold new programmes. Both candidates, of 
course, have had plenty to say about past history, for which 
biame has been apportioned and reapportioned, but what is 
to come has been discussed only in general terms. The 
Governor has warned of blood, sweat and tears without 
being very specific about the quantities required ; while the 
Generai has talked forcefully about ending the Korean war, 
preventing future Koreas, increasing the military might of 
ihe country and reducing taxes. Understandably enough, 
he has been vague about how he is going to accomplish these 
conflicting miracles. 

Even the argument about the glory or the shame of 
American achievement in the foreign field over the last seven 
years should have been muted, by comparison with the circus 
the country would have seen if Senator Taft had been 
nominated. It should have been muted for two reasons. Mr 
Stevenson, whose job it must be to defend the record of the 
present Administration, had almost no part in its compilation. 
On the other hand, General Eisenhower, who must attack 
everything this government has done (except those measures 
passed during the Republican Eightieth Congress, for which 
his party is prepared to take credit) has been deeply involved 
in many of the Administration’s most important decisions. 
The advantage in this kind of situation obviously rested with 
the Governor. 


It was this, perhaps, as much as any pressure from those 
within his chosen party, that persuaded General Eisenhower 
to embark on the task of rewriting his own role in the history 
of the last seven years to his own advantage. He must have 
felt that he could rely on Governor Stevenson keeping the 
campaign on a high level, no matter what the Republicans 
did. In this he was right. However, the General seems to 
have forgotten President Truman and his ability to hit hard 
when aroused. And there is no doubt that the President has 
been aroused, not to synthetic indignation for campaign 
purposes, but to genuine wrath, When Mr Truman says 
“The General whose words I read, whose speeches I hear, 
isn’t the General I once knew ” there is genuine sadness in 
his voice and bewilderment in his manner. 


It is not easy to understand why the General should have 
laid himself open to charges of dishonesty over Berlin and 
Korea. But the absurdity of his position had been demon- 
strated earlier when he spoke in Flint, Michigan, about 
bipartisanship in foreign policy and the virtues of the late 
Senator Vandenberg. -The editorial comment during the next 
two days in the larger eastern newspapers. which have -been 
supporting the General could only be described as a display 
of open relief at the discovery that their candidate had not 
become an isolationist.. Probably mot even the St. Louis 
> »ost-Dispatch and the Louisville Courier-Journal—the two 


important papers which have recently described their ¢ <- 
enchantment at length and given their support to Mr 
Stevenson—would have thought of accusing General Ei<: »- 
hower of forsaking his old ideals to that extent ; but it 
quite clear that some of the independent newspapers wh | 
plunged for the General in the early days were beginning | 
wonder how much further he would go to accommod. 
Senator Taft and minimise the “differences of degi 
between their two positions. | 


The next day in Illinois he made an incautious rema:\ 
about letting “ Asians fight Asians if there has to be a war 
in the Orient,” which was quoted out of context in many 
newspapers and given thereby a meaning the opposite « 
what was intended. The previous sentence—“ we do no 
want Asia to feel that the white man of the West is hi: 
enemy ”—explained what General Eisenhower was driviny 
at, however inexpert his driving may have been and howev:: 
disappointing his remarks must have been to those w! 
believe in collective security. But the anxious way in whi 
this remark was received showed again that those who we: 
“for Eisenhower. before Chicago ” had had their conviction 
so rudely shaken in the last few weeks that they were waiting 
with bowed head—tready to receive the next blow. Perhaps : 
was the imminence of the General’s visit to Senaic: 
McCarthy’s Wisconsin that made them so jumpy. 

~ 

The truth probably is that General Eisenhower and hi: 
speech-writers are doing no more than try to encourage thc 
Taft Republicans to flock to the polls without disillusioning 
the General’s origina] backers too much. And so far they 
seem to have succeeded. The formula they have found 
an effective one. It includes extended references to th: 
enormous importance of Asia, but no statement that Asia i: 
more important than Europe.. There are complaints tha! 
the Administration has not been stern enough with Europe, 
followed by criticism of the government’s failure “ to achieve 
a real unity of spirit with our allies.” There are little storics 
to show that many years of living overseas have not made 
the General admire foreign ways—one demonstrating 1h: 
he has not swallowed British socialism and. another that h¢ 
has not been attracted by the system of multiple political 
parties on the Continent. And, at Cincinnati, he showed. 
in Mr Taft’s home town, that he is as adept as the Senator 
at quoting Mr Acheson out of context to prove that he 
encouraged the invasion of South Korea. Until recentiy, 
General Eisenhower has aren called Mr Acheson a greai 
Secretary of State. 


This performance has been disappointing to those who 
hoped that a debate on foreign affairs during the campaign 
would serve some constructive purpose. There are optimists 
who hope this regularly every four. years, just as there arc 
optimists who predict regularly that the candidates chosen by 
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the two parties will ensure that the campaign is kept on a 
hich level, but they are always disappointed. This year, 
in particular, the kind of criticism of Administration policy 
tha’ the optimists hoped to hear would have carried the 
General further from, not nearer to, Senator Taft and was, 
the cfore, presumably unthinkable. No Republican candi- 
date. even if he had been able to subsist without the moncy 
which the party’s old guard can produce, would have been 
ab criticise the Democrats for being too kind to Chiang 
Kai-shek or too slow to recognise the Chinese Communists. 

Mr Stevenson complained a week ago, with some justice, 
char he had not “ been able to develop any useful debate on 
the real problems and specific issues that confront this 


country.” It may be for this reason that neither of his 
major speeches on foreign policy, in San Francisco and 
Louisville, was entirely successful. It is one thing to argue 
the merits and demerits of a policy for achieving certain 


ends ; it is quite another thing to have to combat the asser- 
tion that these ends will be achieved automatically if one’s 
opponent is elected. And, on the all-important subject of 
how the war in Korea is to be brought to a satisfactory end, 
General Eisenhower has offered nothing but the equivalent 
of Mr Baldwin’s “Trust me.” This may be enough. It 


should not be too hard to persuade a large number of voters 
that an expert at fighting wars is also an expert at finding a 
way to stop them. And so long as the greater part of the 


American press goes on industriously pretending that the 
President, and not the General, is responsible for the present 
undignified brawl, most of the. people may remain in 
ignorance of the fact that, as the President said, General 
Eisenhower has “ betrayed his principles.” 


But Governor Stevenson, less confident that there is an 
easy way out of the role that history has thrust on this 
generation of Americans, seems now to have abandoned the 
pointless task of refuting criticism point by point. In his 
“ fireside chat ” last week from Chicago, he decided to explain 
what leadership means to a nation which is unable to escape 
it. The response he got was heartening to him. He told the 
country that 


you may seek comfort at the feet of false leaders, who, like 
medicine doctors, beat drums to ward off evil spirits. You 
may listen to false leaders who tell you there is an easy 
way, that al] you have to do is to elect them and thereafter 
relax in a tax-free paradise. . . . You may fail to face the 
tacts squarely in this great controversy of our time and you 
may be so deluded: that you run the risk of being beguiled 
to destruction, for there is no easy way. 


This was something that no political candidate has ever done 
before in the United States. “ It is, in fact, exactly what his 
admirers had expected General Eisenhower to do. 


How Sudden a Change ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER promises, if he is elected, to make 
“top to bottom” changes in Washington’s governmental 
machine. Governor Stevenson, while trying not to cast any 
Serious reflections on his own party, hints that he, too, has 
changes in mind. But it is doubtful whether either of the 
Presidential candidates or the people who must choose 
between them yet realise the magnitude of the task involved 
in turning the federal govermmént over to a new adminis- 
tration. Nothing like it has happened before. No govern- 
ment serving so many people, employing so many people, 
‘pending so much money, so endowed with a momentum of 
ts own, and possessing such a large and relatively invulner- 
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able base of civil service workers has ever passed from one 
pair of hands to another. 


The change will take place no matter which candidate 
wins. At first glance, it might seem that the change would 
be deeper and broader if there is a Republican victory, but 
that is not certain. Although Governor. Stévenson might 
go about it more gradually, in the long run he probably 
would be quite as anxious as General Eisenhower to make 
the new administration his own. On the other hand, the 
governmental machine is so big, and its course has to be 
planned so far in advance, that whoever wins will, for a long 
time, feel that Mr Truman ‘is looking over his shoulder and, 
in important ways, guiding his hand. Changes are easier 
to promise than to carry out. 

* 


There are no precedents for the shift of power that is to 
take place on January 20, 1953. What occurred on April 12, 
1945, when President Roosevelt died and Mr Truman steppad 
into his place is no guide. Then the budget had already 
been submitted to Congress and the fact that Mr Truman 
was a Democrat of the Roosevelt persuasion made the transi- 
tion relatively easy. There were decisions to be reached, 
things to be learned, and some Cabinet changes to be 
approved, but there were no new policies to be inaugurated, 
no budget to be recast at once, no clean sweep to be made 
of high government personnel. All that was necessary was that 


the name “ Truman” appear where the name “ Roosevelt ” 
had appeared before. 


Going back even further, to March 4, 1933 when Franklin 
Roosevelt took over from Mr Hoover, the last Republican 
President, is no more helpful. Just before he left office, 
Mr Hoover had submitted a budget, for the year beginning 
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on the following July 1st, of a little over $3 billion. The 
budget for the year beginning next July will be about $80 
billion. In Mr Hoover’s time, the federal government 
employed between 500,000 and 600,000 civil servants. ‘Io- 
day the number is 2,570,000. The depression, the second 
world war, the Korean outbreak and the New and Fair Deals 


have caused a proliferation of government agencies in which . 


Mr Hoover himself and a corps of experts in administration 
from inside and outside the government very nearly got lost 
four years ago. That was during the life of the Hoover 
Commission on the Reorganisation of the Executive Depart- 
ments. Finally, it was only home affairs which suffered 
through the failure of Mr Roosevelt and Mr Hoover to 
co-operate during the much longer interregnum which pre- 
vailed then between the election and the inauguration of a 
new President. Now, continuity in foreign policy is even 
more vital. 


To a very large extent, a budget makes a government, and 
the bigger the budget, the truer that is. It is therefore an 
extremely important fact, however little it is noticed, that the 
budget with which General Eisenhower or Governor 
Stevenson will be presented next January began to be drawn 
up before either one was nominated by his party for the 
Presidency. It will be nearly complete by the time one or 
the other is elected, and will be casting a forward influence 
upon government policy by January 2oth, Inauguration Day. 
The construction of an $80 billion budget requires about 
nine months, and is in full swing six months before the 
January deadline for its presentation to Congress. The budget 
for the year beginning next July began to be fought out in 
the departments and agencies of the government last July. 
During the late summer and early fall the Bureau of the 
Budget, an agent of the President, examined the requests of 
the departments and agencies and conducted further battles 
over dollars and cents. Then the Budget Bureau had to 
submit the result to the President, and, if he ordered, impose 
new changes upon the departments. By-election day the 
President will have had to make many firm decisions. 


The process takes no account of changes of administration. 
The President is required to submit his new budget within 
fifteen days after the new Congress convenes on January 3rd, 
which means that Mr Truman, not his successor, will submit 
the spending programme for the year beginning the following 
July. Twelve years ago an effort was made in Congress to 
clean up this untidy situation by providing for the budget to 
be submitted in February in inauguration years, but perhaps 
because in those days changes of administration were not 
part of the usual American experience, nothing came of the 
attempt. ‘ 


The ten weeks between Election Day and Inauguration 
Day simply is not long enough to permit an .incoming 
President to make a searching examination, let alone a deep- 
reaching revision, of such a massive document as the budget, 
even if he devoted himself to nothing else. The work of 
seven months cannot be undone in two, even assuming that a 
President-elect could assemble, as soon as the votes were 
counted, a staff of fiscal analysts matching that of the Budget 
Bureau. A White House spokesman has said that Mr Truman 
will offer the fullest co-operation in budget matters to the 
new President whatever his party. This attitude is in keeping 
with Mr Traman’s respect for orderliness and continuity in 
government and his understanding of the problems of the 
Presidency.’ But all of Mr Truman’s co-operation cannot 


create the time requiréd. Inevitably, therefore, Mr Truman’s 
budget will be imposed upon his successor, and along with 
the budget there will go, unavoidably, large parts of the 
Truman programme. In the months between January and 
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July, as Congress debates the appropriations requested, the 
new President will have opportunities to modify the proposals 
in the budget. But the appropriating process in Congress js 
quite as formidable and ponderous as the budget-making 
process in the Executive Branch, and does not lend itse'f to 
sharp alteration of programmes which have hardened in the 
departments months earlier. 


The new problems inherent in the coming change-over 
have occupied a few minds in Washington. The Secretary of 
Defence, Mr Lovett, has made the interesting proposal, which 
has been approved by Mr Truman, that the President- 
elect at once name his new Secretary of Defence, and send 
him or his deputy to the Defence Department for briefings on 
the department’s budget and the organisation and policies it 
reflects. Inasmuch as the department spends about five-eighihs 
of the whole federal budget, this would be an obviously 
useful step. Mr Lovett suggests that the same might be 
done at the State Department and the Treasury so that in 
the vital fields of defence, foreign policy and finance the 
smoothest possible transition from one administration to 
another might be achieved. 


Changes in personnel will, because of the size and com- 
plexity of government today, present the new President with 
other problems. He will, of course, change his Cabinet com- 
pletely, although conceivably Governor Stevenson might not 
do this all at once. Below the Cabinet level, there will be a 
multitude of changes to make. It is impossible to estimate 
the number, because many such officials are appointed for 
fixed terms, and how many would choose to submit their 
resignations no one knows, Changes are possible in such 
important places in the government as the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Bureau of the Budget, the National 
Security Resources Board, the Central Intelligence Agency 
(now headed by General Bedell Smith, once General Eisen- 
hower’s chief of staff), the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Mutual Security Administration, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and almost countless lesser 
agencies. In absolute numbers, the changes may not seem 
very great. One informed estimate recently put them at.under 
two thousand. But these changes would take place in the 
top layer of government personnel, and finding even a 
thousand replacements would be task enough to occupy the 
President-elect during all the time he has before his 
inauguration. 


American Notes 


No Quarter for the General 


General Eisenhower claims that he is far too old a soldier 
to be rattled by the “harmless blanks ” being fired at him 
from the back of President Truman’s campaign train. Bu' 
his advisers, who remember that they laughed in 1948 when 
Mr Truman made a similar tour of the whistle-stops in his 
own behalf, treat the attack mofe seriously. A Republican 
“truth squad,” armed with bulging briefcases, has been dis- 
patched to give first aid to the General’s reputation after each 
Presidential fusillade. , 


The official Republican view, and that of most of the press, 
is that this is a degrading and sickening performance, an 
exhibition of “gutter politics” which cheapens the 
Presidency and can only damage Governor Stevenson. Un- 
questionably, for better or worse, it links the Stevenson candi- 


- dacy with the record of Mr Truman’s achievements anc 


weaknesses. The President is ardently defending his own 
administration and twenty years of Democratic rule, almost 
as though he viewed the election as a public verdict upon 
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“The most interesting evcnt in 





| English history since the war has 


‘...and this 1s the site 


for the new bay.. 





been the successful launching of 


HISTORY TODAY.” 


Thus, on August 29th 1952, The Times Liter.) 
| Supplement, described the new historical maga7)ne 
that, less than two years ago, set out to bring his:. 

to life, in terms of present-day knowledge and pre; 
'day problems, for the benefit of the general reac 
| | Every article is authoritive, ably written and fully il! :s- 
| trated. The October issue, now on sale, includes con 
butions on Russia ‘in 1839 ; Founding of Pennsylvania ; 
Carlyle: Herrings and History; The Younger Piit, 
etc. etc. 
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This may hurt the Democrats a little in the south, where 
\i- Truman is unpopular. But they can afford it there. The 
-iect may not be the same in the much more evenly balanced 

‘es of the west and middle-west. Mr Truman, unlike 
Governor Stevenson, has no scruples about re-fighting the 

impaign of 1936. His slogan is “ Look out, neighbour ”— 

, ariation of General Eisenhower’s “Look ahead, neigh- 
».ir.” His theme is that the politically inexperienced General 
een captured by the ublican right wing and turned 
1 “front for the special interests ”—the oil lobby, the 
ricdical lobby, the private electricity lobby, the landlord 
looby, and all the other private pressure groups. Vote Re- 
ican, he has been saying, and there will be no more 
Ii-ogry Horse dams to provide cheap electricity for farms and 
ne industries, moO more great reclamation schemes. Vote 
Republican, and say goodbye to farm prosperity, full em- 
nloyment, high wages and social security. The “ truth squad,” 
mbered by its own conservatism and the Republican 
rd in Congress compiled during the party’s long sterile 
years Of opposition is at a disadvantage in answering such 
hurges. The General’s failure to rebuke Senator McCarthy 
his slanders on General Marshall, which Mr Truman 

, deeply, may be even harder to defend. 


Vhen the President concentrates on the conflict between 
eral and reactionary domestic policies, he has been more 
isiastically received than when he accuses General 
thower of being partly responsible for the Administra- 
; mistakes in Berlin and Korea. But professional help 
iny kind is at a premium in the Stevenson camp, which 
is, in proclaiming its independence of the machine, to 
ive gone too far in dissociating itself from the professional 
uicians. Senator Fulbright of Arkansas has now been 
illed in to bridge this gap. The Gallup poll results are 
ng anxiety in Springfield ; they show that the Governor, 
‘ead of catching up as the campaign goes on, is still well 
behind the General. The Roper poll, on the other hand, 
suggests that half the voters are still undecided ; and that 
e is still room for a Democratic rally. 


* * * 


Justice was Incompetent \ 


The Republicans have been anxious that the Cheif 
subcommittee of the House, which has. been investigating 
he Department. of Justice since last February, should 
release at least some of its findings before the election. The 
group's report on Mr McGrath, the former Attorney General 
whom Mr Truman appointed to clean up the Administration, 
does not make any allegations of corruption: But Repub- 
licans will be able to quote Mr Chelf, who is a Democrat, 
mn the “ inglorious failure ” of the Executive to clean its own 
house, on Mr McGrath’s “ deplorable lack of knowledge of 
his own department,” on his appointment of unqualified and 
unsuitable men, and on his of enthusiasm for: purging 
even his own department of wrong-doers and incomtpetents. 


Mr McGrath, it will be remembered, chose Mr Newbold _ 


Morris as his special investigator of corruption. The report 
insists that the Attorney General was told;-in™ time, that 
Mr Morris was himself under investigation in a case involv- 
ing ‘he sale of surplus tankers. In view of this, the report 
concludes that the appointment was: cértaifily hasty and 
improper, and that there are good grounds for-believing that 
Mc McGrath saw advantages in appointing aman who might 
be susceptible to pressure to go easy on the-dirtyinen. Nor 
did Mr McGrath make any effort to co-operate with Mr 
Morris during the latter’s brief term ‘of office. 

‘ir McGrath has been out of the Administration for six 
months and his successor is at least making a show of energy. 
Mc MoGtanery has relieved the Department of two of the 
micn whom “the subcommittee hold responsible for the 

‘snameful” slowness of the Department in ‘handling war 


“tract cases, though the third is now head of the Claims 
Division, He is ostentatiously busying himself with the 


deportation of criminal and Communist aliens, and proceed- 
ing against othets who secured American citizenship by 
fraud. It may be that Mr McGrath, as a political figure, is 
too stale to arouse much interest. But the committce’s 
 BuRr reat oea will strengthen the general impression that it 

long been time for a change at the Department of Justice. 


* * * 


Autos in Abundance 


During the steel strike consumers turned a deaf ear to 
warnings that there might be a shortage of motor cars, and 
this indifference has reinforced the industry’s belief that the 
long-heralded buyers’ market is here at last. Output in 1952 
has been held down to a yearly rate of about 4.5 million cars 
by the allocation of metals—fortunately, it appears, since 
sales have been slightly below production all year long, but 
next year it is expected that controls will be relaxed or 
withdrawn, and manufacturing will depend on market fore- 
casts. These forecasts are hardly encouraging to an industry 
that has sold almost 30 million automobiles since the war, 
6,600,000 in “1950 alone, for they indicate that from now on 
purchases will be made mainly for replacement, at the rate 
of four to five million a year. 


All is not gloomy in Detroit, however ; there are ‘still 12 
million prewar cars in use, atid since most of the postwar 
designs have not been altered radically for several years, the 
industry, hopes to turn major style changes to its advantage 
in 1953 by making earlier models leok obsolete. It is an 
indication of intensified competition that the new models will 
be unveiled in November and December, earlier than is 
customary. In preparation for this, second shifts and over- 
time are being worked and the factories are once more going 
beyond the Michigan borders to recruit workers: 


Although the industry is as coy as a Parisian couturier 
about revealing any details of its new look, hints have been 
given of what the bedazzled motorist may expect. The most 
important changes will be in engine performance ; the trend 
toward higher horsepower has relegated six-cylinder motors 
to the “ smaller ” cars. More striking to the eye will be the 
body designs which will present a longer, lower car that 
stresses visibility in curved, one-piece windscreens and rear 
windows, tapered hoods and raised front fenders. There will 
also be more “ optional” accessories on expensive cars such 
as power brakes, power steering and air conditioning. 


Competition is to be, that is, by the addition of more 
and more costly equipment, in contrast to the competing 
methods of a pioneer in the field, Henry Ford, who reduced 
prices by stripping motor cars to their bare essentials. 
Certainly price is becoming a major factor, with over half 
the sales now being financed by hire-purchase, and will 
become even more of an issue when prices rise, as they are 
expected to do in 1953, by from 5 to 7 per cent. The popu- 
larity of small foreign cars has forced Detroit to recognise 
the need for cheaper models, but the prestige element is still 
felt to be so weighty that rather than frankly advertise a 
small car for a small budget, it is reported that shades of 
1929 will be invoked and Americans urged to buy the minor 
models “ as your second car.” 


* * * 


“ Murderers’ Row ” 


Governor Stevenson last week turned to baseball, not, 
as might be thought, to the gangster kingdom, for a vivid 
phrase to describe the chairmen of committees in a 
Republican Senate who, he argued, would frustrate every 
international and progressive proposal of a Republican 
President. ‘ Murderers’ Row” was the name given to the 
New York Yankees’ team in the nineteen twenties which 
included such mighty hitters as Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig ; 
they were more than a match for any pitcher. President 
Wilson once described the American government as a govern- 
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ment by the chairmen of the Standing Committees of 
Congress, and this remains largely true, though the powers 
of the Executive have grown, and the President can take his 
case to the people on radio and television over the head of 
the legislators. 


Even if General Eisenhower is elected President, his party’s 
chances of carrying the Senate are not bright. The Demo- 
crats held a majority of four when Congress adjourned. Only 
fifteen of the thirty-five Senate seats at stake this year are held 
by Democrats, and of these, nine are considered reasonably 
safe. The Democrats need win only five of nineteen doubtful 
contests to retain the majority which enables them to organise 
the Senate and name the committee chairmen. The 
Republicans would have to win sixteen to win control. 


Should the Republicans bring it off, there are unquestion- 
ably some disasters in store. If Senator McCarthy is re- 
elected in Wisconsin, and unfortunately there seems no like- 
lihood that he will be defeated, he would become head of the 
Committee on Government Operations, with the power almost 
of life and death over government departments and their 
servants. Senator Capehart, author of the amendment to the 
Defence Production Act which built inflation into the Act 
designed to restrain it, and. implacable enemy of price 
and rent controls and public: housing, would succeed at 
the Banking Committee which handles such legislation. 
Senator Milliken, at Finance, is, like Senator George, ihe 
present chairman, an advocate of lower taxes, but he is also 
opposed to tariff cuts. Senator Cain, the spokesman for 
private property interests, would be a calamity at Public 
Works. Senator Hickenlooper would be a deplorable suc- 
cessor to Senator McMahon as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


Governor Stevenson very naturally did not go out of his 
way to draw attention to the beams in the Democrats’ eyes. 
The chief eyesore is Senator McCarran, the powerful advo- 
cate of racial prejudice and enemy of human rights 
entrenched in the Judiciary Committee. Senator Langer, the 
ranking Republican, whose views on immigration are pro- 
gressive, could not but be an improvement. For the sake of 
the farm vote in the middle west; Governor Stevenson has 
opposed the sliding scale of farm supports, and he therefore 
unfairly hung Senator Aiken of Vermont in his gallery of 
criminal portraits. He also overlooked the likelihood that 
Senator Saltonstall would make a worthy successor to Senator 
Russell at Armed Services ; that Senator Wiley, who is in 
line for the chairmanship of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has in recent months most courageously defied his 
party’s isolationists, and that Senator Lodge, if he is 
re-elected, would be an ornament to the Rules Committee. 
Senator Taft, as chairman of the Labour and Education 
Committee, would be unpopular with the trade unions, but 
he is more-open-minded on these subjects than they are 
willing to admit and a legislator of great experience and 
knowledge. 

* . * 


Construction Ahead 


In the three months July, August and September, more 
new construction was put in place, despite the steel strike, 
than in any previous quarter. It was $9.3 billion worth com- 
pared with $8.7 billion in the third quarter of 1951, though 
the rise in labour costs means that physical volume was 
only slightly greater. The most rapid expansion since the 
end of 1950 has been in public spending, chiefly on defence 


. installations and atomic energy plants. But the relaxation 


of credit controls last month may widen the boom. The 
main benefit will be felt, not by housing, but by commercial 
construction, which has been held back by the requirement 
of a down payment of 50 per cent instead of the traditional 
33 per cent, and by a ban on the use of second mortgages. 
The Federal Reserve Board, under an amendment to the 
Defence Production Act, had no choice but to exempt 
housing credit from control, and it was not considered worth 
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while to continue controls on commercial construction, which 
amount to only one-sixth of housing’s volume. 


Moreover, one aim of the restraint on commercial build: .g 
was to release scarce materials for the defence programm... 
and that need is disappearing. The steel strike has inac 
it necessary to postpone until next May the — rations of 
steel, copper, and aluminium which the building indu: 
might otherwise have had this autumn. But by next sprin.. 
even builders of bowling alleys, penny arcades, country clu): 
and theatres will be entitled to certain amounts of scar: 
materials. There will be more structural steel for blocks «: 
flats. Builders of shops and office buildings will be given 1). 
same allowances as those given for industrial projects. The 
will be more generous amounts of metals for new schools. 

Business activity in September, according to Fede! 
Reserve estimates, reached 223 per cent of the 1935-39 





VALUE OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Source: Survey of Current Business. 





average, equal to the postwar peak of April, 1951. Saving 
is dropping back to a more normal rate, to the relief o! 
retailers.’ Few observers look for any recession in the next 
six months. But Mr Fowler, the new Defence Mobiliscr, 
has once more called attention to the great expansion cf 
capacity to produce basic materials. Those who look beyond 
the peak of the defence programme, which is scheduled to 
be reached in the middle of 1953, rely on the postponed 
demand for schools, roads, hospitals, office buildings—and 
swimming pools and skating rinks—to take up some of the 
slack which may appear. 


Shorter Notes 


Economy-minded housewives who put their woollens and 
furs in their deep-freeze units for protection against moths 
during the summer have been penny-wise and pound-foolish, 
the Department of Agriculture says. .This kills the moths, 
but may also ruin the furs. The Department advises the use 
of freezers for food only, since other forms of moth preven- 
tion are easier and more suitable. 

. 


America’s sweet tooth meant $1.6 billion in sales of 
chocolates and sweets by confectioners last year, it is reported, 
an average of $10.72 for every person. 

* 


Those who distrust the public opinion surveys of voter 
preference havea new guide to election trends, the sales of 
special cigarettes branded either “ Stevenson for President ” 
or “I Like Ike.” The new cigarettes have not been on the 
market long enough for conclusions to be drawn, but they 
might prove as accurate as the chicken feed poll of 1948, 
when farmers in the midwest who were offered’ feed sacks 
with either Mr Truman’s or Mr Dewey’s name on them 
defied all predictions by choosing Mr Truman both on the 
sacks and in the voting booths. 
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Visti? j 


MY yyymijyuuuue 
MEO : 
ROM THE VAIN SEARCH for a machine that would with the production of diesel engines — from the small 
continually rewind itself emerged the most impor- 3 h.p. engines, more than 20,000 of which are working 
tant of all generalizations of physical science — the in India, to powerful 3,000 h.p. engines for heavy diesel- 
principle of the conservation of energy. With the develop- electric generating plants. In 1951 over 70°, of the produc- 
ment of the diesel engine science has come close to an tion of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP was exported — to make 
approximation of this principle. And today the diesel the earth more fruitful by irrigation, to bring light and 
ine is being applied to the services for mankind to power to the under-developed areas of the East, to mod- 
wich the search for perpetual motion was dedicated — ernise locomotion everywhere. Every day and every hour 
the raising of water, the fertilising of deserts, the grinding the diesel engines exported by BRUSH ABOE are somewhere 
of corn, in the world improving living conditions — thus ensur- 
RUSH ABOE is a group of companies concerned mainly ing a “ perpetual motion ” of service to mankind, 
. EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 
) : THE | er 
BRUSH ABOE 
! 
GROUP 
5 a 
Diesel engines and electric. equipment for useon land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. L'TD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES? 


MIRRI EES, BICKERTON AND- DAY LID + PETTERS LYD + J. AND H, MGLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND 0 ston: ta Lt} + WERK a 
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Shakespeare's 
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a French on of 


tea against a new 
startling backeround. It is 

¢ that the real 
Hamlet, 


yuster claims of 
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isurping the 
peer to succeed to 
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Was Hamlet Ophetia’s Aunt ?— 


hich this produc- 


tion dines relentlessly in the mind 


much so that we must ask why 
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Except in the 
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st scene, when Shakespeare 
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ich the frown "’, the symbolism 


Hamiect’s clearer vision is 
linked with the 


horn, when Opheha 


deliberately describes Hamlet's 
“ glass of fashion ”. 








A new-found holograph 
of Schschwov, dancing 
master to the Princess 
Imperial, reveals the long- 
lost step “* point-mains ”, 
proving that “sur les 
pointes” originally im- 
plied the tip of the index 


finger. 


Small wonder that the 


premiere danseuse of to- 


day, with the long pointed 
fingernails of 1952, finds 
this position difficult to 
maintain, 








The Susschweppes 
Cork-Neck lace. 
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An Interesting Find 





EXCAVATIONS AT SUSSCHWEPPES 


Here, with measuring rod in 
cms. to show relative size, is a 


string of early corks proving | 


that a palaeoschweppic era did 
exist; though whether the corks 
were ever actually made of flint 
has never actually been proved. 
Some of these early corks are so 
rough that it is doubtful whether 


they were made by the hand of | 
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Schweppshire Post, 1952 





man or nature or what their 
function, or whence. 

During the cress tea which 
followed the recent outing of the 
Wescht Schweppshire Archaco- 
logical Society, Mr. Geoffrey 
Coad-Sanderson, secretary, said: 
“No cork without a bottle”. 

Is there a link between the 
civilisations in this faseimating 
Susschweppesian treasure and 
the recently excavated mug 
handles of the Persian Gulf? 





MASTERPIECE 
AT THE ‘FORWARD’ 


Motobicycletto (English sound- 
effects) is the simple story of a 
simple motor bicycle engine 
and the part which it plays in 
an ordinary simple community, 
set amidst the intangible 
beauties of the Via Latina. I, 
for one, was deeply moved by 
this plotiess and featureless 
film of overtones and 
undertones. . 

Moses (at the Schweppza 
Cinema). This film cost twelve 
million dollars. Verdict; 
Hi-ya, Mose. 


* 





LASTS THE 





A book of 
COBELES 


Architectural Notes 


Our photographer, in this glimpse of a 
“ book * or ** sette ” of Cobbles in the 


road by the tramlines outside 


Schwapping Station has caught the 
natural beauty of intuitive design 
and instinctively unfettered composi- 
tion of the untutored roadmaker. We 
have chosen this picture, taken with an 
ordinary box camera, because it 


ilustrates also the intuitive beauty of 
natural design, and the instinctively 
unfettered roadmaker’s untutored 
composition. 


‘WHOLE 





Written by Stephen Potter. Drawn by Lewitt-Him 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Malenkov Reports to the Party 


J HEN Georgi M. Malenkov ended his seven-hour 
WU report to the All-Union Congress on behalf of the 
Central Committee, the 1,200 delegates assembled in the 
Kremlin greeted him with an enthusiastic ovation for Com- 
rade Stalin: This salute to the master for the pupil’s per- 
formance was symptomatic... In fact Stalin partly stole 
Malenkov’s show. The Congress really started three days 
befere its openimg meeting when Stalin’s lengthy economic 
essay was published in Bolshevtk. Then, when the Con- 
gress actually began, it was officially opened by Stalin’s 
“comrade in arms ”—Vyacheslavy Molotov—who had _ per- 
formed the same ceremony at. the previous Congress in 
1939. This time Molotov was also elected acting chair- 
man of the meeting, thus making it quite clear that the 
question of the succession is far. from settled and that the 
leader's mantle is not at. all certain to fall on Malenkov’s 
shoulders. Malenkev’s subservience to Stalin was discernible 
even in the construction of his speech, which was closely 
modelled on Stalin’s past reports. But the copy was much 
duller than the original. After the early Bolshevik orators 
Stalin himself used to sound rather dreary and pedestrian ; 
but one longed even for Stalin’s crude jokes to break the 
monotony of his bureaucratic successor’s speech. 


Still, when all these reservations have been made, the fact 
remains that Malenkov was entrusted with the piéce de 
resistance of the meeting—the report of the Central Com- 
mittee. It was left to him to expand and embroider the hints 
on foteign policy contained in Stalin’s article and to outline 
the economic situation and the state of the party—subjects 
which will be further elaborated in the later reports of M. 
Saburov and Nikita Khrushchev. Malenkov’s comments on 
foreign policy are dealt with elsewhere. Here it is proposed 
to stress the highlights of that part of his speech which dealt 
with economic and party affairs. 


Economic Situation 


EXPANDING BASIC PRODUCTION 
The main stress is still laid on heavy industry. Judging from 
Malenkov’s estimates of this year’s output, the production of 


Soviet INDUSTRIAL. PRODUCTION 


| c 
| | 1950 | 1951 | 1952* | 1995 


Target 
Coal... uae mn. tons {- 260°; 281 | 300 372 
Oi ree 3 | 37-8 | 42-3 | 47-0 | 70-0 
Electnoity ...... (000 mn; kWh.) 90-3 /103-0 | 117-0 | 162:5 
Pig iron. ..ceade | mmi tons | 19-4 | 22-1 | 25-0 | 34-0 
Crude steel sins z 27-3 | 31-3 | 35:0 | 44-2 
Rolled steel... a ' 20-8 | 23-9 | 27-70 | 4-1 
Cotton fabries .. }-mim. metres | 3,815 | 4,656 | 5,000 | 6,142 
Wi n fabrics. . es . 167 189 190 257 
Leather shoes... mn. pairs 


yee eae 250 | 318 





* Malenkov’s. estimates. 
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basic industries should exceed its long-term targets dnd the 
Pian may well be fulfilled ahead of time, in the now customary 
four years and three months instead of five years. This looks 


especially true for the iron and steel industry—the key to 
industrial expansion—whose original objectives for 1955 
seemed comparatively modest (see The Economist, Aitgust 20, 
19§2). Only coal output lags somewhat behind, since efforts 
tO raise the productivity of miners have hitherto proved 
fruitless in spite of substantial investment in capital equip- 
mént. In fact, all Malenkov’s complaints about shortcomings 
may be taken as part of .a general campaign for cost cutting 
and increasing the productivity of labour. ~ The fulfilment of 
promises made to consumers may well depend on the outcome 
of this campaign; for in the past the output of* industrial 
consumer goods has not been rising as fast-as scheduled, and 
the Soviet planners certainly do not intend to divert resources 
from heavy to light industry. 


EASTWARD SHIFT OF INDUSTRY“ 


The magnitude of the shift. of industry from the traditional 
centres in the Donbas, Moscow and Leningrad to east of the 
Volga can be gathered from the. figures quoted by Malenkov. 
Industrial production in the east has risen threefold since 
1940 and last year already accounted for about one-third of 
the tcetal. Approximately one-half of the total Soviet output 
of coal and oil, and more than half the cfude and rolled 
steel now comes from these regions. The eastward expansion 
speéded up by the war has been continued ever since. It 
has obvious strategic advantages: many regions are becoming 
self-sufficient, bombing targets are spread out and industrial 
centres are shifted from the vulnerable western frontier to 
more sheltered inland -regions. 


TRANSFORMING THE COUNTRYSIDE‘ 


Agricultural ‘production is apparently moving forward at 
last. This year’s output of grain—it is claimed—should reach 
130 million tons, despite the bad harvest in Siberia. This, 
however, is only 3 million tons more than was planned, but 
not fulfilled for. 1950, and is still far away from the minimum 
target of 175 million tons for 1955. Why was so little head- 
way made in this field in the postwar period despite the 
restoration and expansion of agricultural equipment ? (The 
total horse-power of tractors and combines is now nearly 
60 per cent higher than before the war.) Malenkoy offers 
a partial explanation in the disorders caused by the great 
social transformation of the Soviet countryside’ involved in 
the amalgamation of collective farms. The process has now 
been ended and the average farm is nearly 3 times as large 
as before, the total number having been reduced from 
2§4,000 tO 97,000. 

Malenkov has certainly nothing against this change, but 
considers that it was at first carried out too recklessly and 
thus was accompanied by undue disturbances. The plans 
for agro-towns and for rural industries are senseless at 
a time when the countryside should be fully occupied with 
increasing agricultural output. Thus, without mentioning 
him by name, Malenkov snubbed Nikita Khrushchev who 
was the architect of this policy. Yet, he also indirectly 
attacked Andreyev—its opponent. Moreover, Stalin himself 
has just asserted that bridging the gap between town and 
country is indispensable for the establishment of Ccm- 
munism. The Communist millenium, however, still looms 
far on the horizon, while it is inopportune now to run the 
risk of peasant resistance. 
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The State of the Party 


TIGHTENING DISCIPLINE ™ 


_ There have been many Party members among the culprits 


responsible for the wholesale appropriation of communal 
stock for individual use. Party members, and responsible 
ones at ‘that, have also apparently been guilty of embezzle- 
ment, nepotism and slackness. Malenkov puts the blame on 
the relaxed standards in the greatly swollen ranks of the 
Party. It now contains over 6 million full members, i.c., 
the numbers have more than trebled since the last Congress. 
Total membership, including candidates, now exceeds 
6,882,000 and is nearly three times as high as before the 
war. The number of candidates is now slightly smaller, and 
proportionately substantially so, because since 1947 efforts 
have again been made to strengthen the tests for admission. 
It was in the special circumstances of the war and the 
immediate postwar period that the great influx took place 
and the Party partly lost its role as the disciplined vanguard 
of the Soviet regime. The purpose of the recent cleansin 
was to restore it to this former role. Malenkov did not ad 
much to the current list of fashionable sins but it could be 
gathered, both from his speech and from local Party reports, 
that a great deal of purging has already taken place. The 
present task is to reduce the inflow to a trickle and to improve 
the political education of the remainder as well as tighten 
its discipline. 


CADRES OF THE ELECT 


Malenkov insisted in his speech on the importance of the 
Party cadres—that vanguard of the elect. Here again reports 
from the regional Party meetings show that many a local boss 
has already fallen by the wayside and been replaced by a 
new man. Malenkov again appealed to members not to 
hesitate to denounce the suspect and have recourse to the 
Central Committee itself. Member of both the Secretariat 
and the Orgbureau, Malenkov, like his master, excels in the 
manipulation: of the Party officers and NCOs in the field. 
In the reshuffle which is now taking place he must have 
unobtrusively pushed forward many of his own personal 
supporters. Thus, despite the relatively modest show which 
he has given at this 19th Congress—which was supposed to 
be the highlight of his career—Malenkov may well have 
strengthened his position. And even his dreary performance 
may prove an asset. Does not Stalin’s example show that 
poor orators and mediocre theoreticians stand a better 
chance in the struggle for power than their more brilliant 
competitors who are less expert at manipulating the Party 
machine ? 


Strasbourg in Search of 
Raw Materials 


Economic affairs stole the headlines in the debates at the 
recent session of the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. The occasion was the presentation of the 
“Strasbourg Plan.” The recommendations put before the 
Assembly (which are discussed on page 82), were based on 
a report, prepared for the Secretariat General by an inde- 
pendent working party, on the economic relations-of member 
countries with their related overseas territories. The terms 
of reference were to “study the methods for achieving a 
closer co-ordination between the economies of member states 
of the Council of Europe and those of the overseas countries 
having constitutional links with them.” 

The report discussed first the changing pattern of world 
trade and showed how the United States has increased its 
share of world trade since the war from 114 per cent to 
164 per cent, while Western Europe’s share declined from 
473 per cent to 364 per cent. And to make matters worse, 
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the United States now provides a larger proportion oi th: 
world’s exports than it takes of the world’s import. [°o; 
Europe the opposite is true. 


The working party assumed that the dollar problem «6 o.\q 
persist for some time and argued that Europe must dc, «ip 
resources within its metropolitan and overseas territor: . no; 
only to reduce its dependence on the dollar area but )so to 
provide exports to that area as the United States increases 
its demand for foreign supplies of raw materials. A firs: 
essential is to promote trade within Europe so as to achieve 
the benefits of a better division of labour. This means that 
the various measures to liberalise intra-European trade should 
be restored and that these measures should be extended to 
countries with constitutional links with member count::c 
as indeed the sterling area has already done. 


Secondary Preference System ? 


The working party referred to the possibility of introducing 
a secondary preference system between Europe and its over- 
seas territories which would leave existing standard tariffs 
and preferences untouched, It emphasised that it was unable 
to undertake a technical study of this problem, but suggested 
- that the preferences should be brought about through a 
lowering of duties between the countries concerned and that 
any country offering commensurate concessions should be 
allowed to join. But before any such system could be put 
into operation, it would be necessary to secure the sanction 
of the signatory countries to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Long-term contracts and international 
commodity agreements, it was thought, could encourage an 
increase in output while at the same time preventing 
abnormal price fluctuations. But their purpose should be 
to reduce fluctuations about the long-term trend and not to 
attempt to make the average price over a period of years 
higher or lower than it would otherwise have been. The 
working party realised that such an objective would be very 
difficult to attain. 


Before discussing the problems of economic development, 
the report reviewed quite cursorily some of the main staple 
commodities such as grain, sugar, tobacco, rubber, etc., to 
bring out some of the peculiar problems. It stressed the fact 
that development must be studied commodity by commodity 
and area by area and not as a grandiose all-embracing policy. 
But if international trade is to be extended, currencies must 
be interchangeable with one another and, as the experience 
of the EPU has shown, this means that member countries 
must aim at achieving internal stability. This .stricture 
applies to all countries, beth debtors and creditors ; each has 
adjustments to make to keep the world economy i 
equilibrium. The report concluded that 


only by a joint effort and a readiness to accept a sit 
financial discipline in order to achieve a substantial rate 0! 
savings and a surplus in their balance of payments, can ‘ic 
member states of the Council of Europe ensure without ‘1- 
flationary pressures at home, the Continuous flow of inv. >! 
ments necessary to overseas development. 


< 


Need for Capital 


The prime need of development is an adequate supply »! 
capital. The working party made no attempt to assess (ic 
annual quantity required, but it realised that the demand ! 
capital would be larger than any single country (other th.1 
the United States) could afford to supply. It realised, to, 
that private investment by the United States was likely » 
be small. -It therefore argued that the capital requireme: + 
Yor development could be met only if all countries of West: 
Europe contributed, and to facilitate this it suggested ‘ 
setting up of a European investment bank that would ena! ° 
those countries without dependent territories to join in 
development of other countries. In the international sp). 
it thought that the World Bank, supplemented if necess:' 
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Enough of this modesty, this 

cult of the understatement, this hiding 
of our lights under bushels, this 
unwillingness to come right out with it and say 
that we are good. So here goes. We are good. 

And the reason for this unwonted effusion of 
self-pride? We have produced a thoroughly good 
portable typewriter, cleanly made, precise 

in working, strong yet light enough for you to run 
for a train while carrying it. It’s called the 

Good Companion and it’s a peach of a machine. But 
it’s not simply the goodness of the machine 

itself that makes us so proud; it’s the fact that we 
can produce such an unreasonably 
good portable typewriter for 
such a reasonable price. 










Prices from £22. 10.0 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED * 
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{t solved 
a thousand problems... 
can it solve yours ? 


A manufacturer wanted an extra-safe packaging material... a. 
engineer wanted wheels and bobs for polishing and an anti-vibrat..,- 
base for heavy machinery ...the fashion designer wanted a colour| 
material that would keep its shape well for hats and accessories 
the business executive wanted an attractive carpeting for his officc, 
that would stand up to hard wear . . . and his wife wanted the sam 
for their home... What was the solution to all these problems 
Bary Felt, of course! Here is a versatile material with a thousand an‘ 
one different uses in many trades and industries. It can be manufac 
tured in as many different types and textures as there are jobs for it 
to do. Bury Felt is surprising—if there are any more details you 
would like to know about it, send your enquiries right away to 


BURY FELT MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
Hudcar Mills, Bury, Lancs 
London Offices: 3 Snow Hill, EC1. Central 4448 
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by an International Finance Corporation, might also encour- 
ave private investment in the under countries. 

| abour is another need. Here again the working party 
chooght that if all European countries worked together they 
cou'd provide the necessary number of emigrants. The 
Intcr-governmental Committee for the Movement of 
M.cc-ants from Europe (PICMME), which was set up in 
February, 19§2, could be used for this purpose. The report 
ted many other more immediate measures that could 
iopted in order to help development, particularly the 
orov sion of the necessary statistical data, dissemination of 
‘mformation on the under-developed territories and a co- 
ordination of investment plans, of scientific research, and 
of prospecting. 

rhe working party did not set out to devise a plan nor to 
find an easy method of developing the under-developed terri- 
tories. It studied the problem and suggested certain actions 
that member countries should take. The-one suggestion that 
is likely to cause Most controversy is the introduction of a 
secondary preference system. The one condition that certain 
untries are likely to find most difficult to meet is the need 
0 maintain internal financial stability. But if the member 

, of the Council of Europe desire to develop resources” 
‘ir overseas territories, they must make the necessary 

crifice of expanding domestic output without a correspond- 
ing rise in the standard of living. 


Neguib versus. Nahas 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO] 


GrNerAL NEGuIB’s tour of the Nile delta last week was some- 
thing of a coup d’état against the Wafd, and it seems to have 
had the desired effect on those members of the party who 


doubted the wisdom of letting the Wafd die to save the 
leadership of Nahas. On Monday the Wafd reversed its first 
decision and decided to submit to the new Parties’ Law after 
all. Nahas has been dropped from the list of “ founder 
members’ submitted to the Ministry of the Interior and 
must now rest content with the title of honorary president. 


After General Neguib’s tour, devoted Wafdists busily 
spread abroad the idea that there was nothing unusual in the 
reception which he received. Mustapha Nahas, they said, 
would have been received with the same wild enthusiasm, if 
only for the reason that the peasants and townspeople of the 
countryside like some excitement to break the monotony of 
their lives. It is, of course, true that the Egyptian people, 
even more than: most other people, react with emotional 
extravagance to a public spectacle. As the Wafdists know 
better than most how-a little money and organisation can 
harness this emotion, they naturally suspected the sincerity 
of the mass support received by the General. But the tour 
was arranged at only 24 hours’ notice in answer to the Wafd’s 
opposition to the new Parties’ Law and, after making deduc- 
tions for the tendency of village Omdehs and other dignitaries 
to back the winning horse, particularly when it is an army 
charger, it is difficult not to believe that a high degree of 
spontaneity accounted for the adoration the General received 
on alinost every yard of his route. Experienced observers on 
all or part of the tour said they had never seen anything 
like it before. Moreover, the General went through 
Tanta, Mehalla el-Kubra and Mansoura, the three strong- 
holds of the Wafd. Nahas had said the Wafd was not a 
party ; it was The People. To hold to this view after General 
Neguib’s tour he would have to believe that in the mass 
aberration of public feeling which the latter provoked, there 
Was not one person with sufficient courage and self-control 
—<\ven in Semmannoud, the birthplace of Nahas—to raise 
his voice for the Wafd. 


On his tour, the General revealed that he possessed the 
common touch to a high degree. His speeches, which have 
a staccato colloquial manner still reminiscent of the barrack 
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square, do not rouse the rabble as do those of Nahas, but 
they are liked because they come close to the peasant tongue. 
It is in contact with. the people that he can identify himself 
with them. _ He possesses a subdued kind of showmanship 
which is so sure of touch that one assumes there must be a 
high percentage of sincerity contained in it. The people 
are excited by it. His Pepsi Cola bottle, barely sipped, is 
given to a tired child at his feet, from whom it is snatched 
by delighted- adults who kiss the bottle from which he has 
drunk. Commenting on this and other signs of adoration, 
Mohamed Neguib says regretfully that this worship of the 
individual has brought Egypt near to ruin and must be 
changed, but he can unfailingly provoke it by the simplest 
gesture. Furthermore, he travelled through the countryside 
without any obvious precautions for his own safety beyond 
those necessary to prevent his being destroyed by too much 
affection. The small group of officers who surrounded him 
were insufficient to prevent the people from touching him, 
clinging.to his clothes, kissing his hand, speaking to him— 
and if necessary assassinating him. He showed himself to 
be confident in the people and this contrasted with the 
security precautions that both the King and Nahas have had 
to take in retent years. At least, Mohamed Neguib demon- 
strated that he could capture the affections of the people as 
securely as any practised politician. 


Tactical Exercise Against Nahas 


Mustapha Nahas is himself a pathetic figure. His senile 
confidence in the love of the people made him the most 
persistent victim of his own street oratory. It cannot be 
accident that some of the best people in Egyptian politics— 
such as Baha ed-Dine Barakat and Neguib el-Hilali—have 
left him in the past twenty years. Since his marriage united 
his wife’s passion for luxury to his own passion for power, 
his ringing patriotism has had a hollow sound all the more 
tragic because he has so lost the talent or taste for moral 
judgment that he did not recognise his deceit. He rusned 
home from Europe after the abdication to greet with fulsome 
flattery the man who had dethroned Farouk. His idea was 
simple: the army would discipline the country and the Wafd 
would rule. There could be no more perfect combination. 
This effort was typical of the unreality of Nahas’s thinking. 
He could not realise that with the emergence of an. army 
movement street politics lose their importance. 


For the leaders of the new regime the attack on the Wafd 
was a tactical exercise intended to evade open battle. General 
Neguib knew that there were still officers around him who 
believed in the Wafd and Nahas. For this reason he first 
took from the party those people against whom the suspicion 
of corruption was strongest and left Nahas much of the 
initiative. He himself made no attack on the old leader, but 
forced him into a position where, in challenging the law, 
Nahas could himself be challenged. As one watched the 
operation develop, one saw the growing disillusionment of 
Nahas. The praise of Neguib became qualified by references 
to the actual leadership of the people by the Wafd ; then by 
defensive justifications of Wafd behaviour in office ; and 
finally Neguib was not mentioned at all except by.implication 
as the enemy of the Wafd, and therefore of the people, and 
therefore as the friend of imperialists. 


The Demagogue Deposed 


Then, finally, came the fiat that Nahas must retire. His 
last years must be spent in untroubled—and untroublesome— 
peace. It was another enforced abdication. The aged leader 
saw himself, like the King, launched out upon an idle future, 
with destination not Capri but the Styx. The fate of Nahas 
was not, however, as firmly sealed. The new law was being 
interpreted to mean that the Wafd could only exist without 
Nahas, but there was nothing to prevent his choosing instead 
Nahas without the Wafd. And this is what he did. The 
first refusal to fulfil the conditions imposed on parties by the 
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new law meant that the Wafd would cease to exist as a 
party. In choosing this course, Nahas, and the people who 
identify their future with his, counted upon ig turn of 
fortune’s wheel. They calculated that “the leader of the 
people ” would hold court at his Garden City villa, and that 
by so doing the press and public would continue to consider 
the Wafd a reality even though it was debarred from political 
activity by the law. Wafd intransigence was immediateiy 
countered by a statement from Fathy Radwan, the Minister 
of State, intended to discredit the Wafd Party, and by 
Mohamed Neguib who launched. out upon his successful 


tour. 


The Wafd leader was unfortunate in that when the Army 
took over Egypt there emerged at its head a man who shows 
all the signs of being able to lead the people. He leads, 
furthermore, without appealing to nationalistic extremism. 
He preaches a kind of commonplace social morality. His 
three-point ‘slogan is “ unity, discipline and work.” Liberty, 
he says, must have its limitations—the other fellow has his 
rights too. He confined his references to the national aspira- 
tions to about two hundred words at Tanta in which he 
condemned that “ son of a dog,” Mr Head, for his reference 
to the Canal Zone, and even then he said the people would 
have to work and stand united if they were to achieve their 
aspirations. The tenor of his words was altogether different 
from the sound and the fury of Nahas’s declamations against 
the British enemy. 


European Steel Output 
Expands 


THOSE who see a slump around the corner will find little 
support from the latest figures of steel production just issued 
by the Economic Commission for Europe. With very few 
exceptions steel production throughout Europe has been ex- 
panding steadily ever since the end of the war, and in 
most countries it has surpassed the output of even the most 
prosperous prewar years. 
EvROPEAN CRUDE STEEL PRODUCTION. 
(000 tons). Annual rate. 
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After Britain, Western Germany has the most impressive 
record. Its. achievement in steel production demonstrates 
once more the remarkable resilience of the postwar economy. 
Although the west Germans were late starters, owing first to 
physical destruction and then to the limitation on heavy 
industry imposed by the Allies, they have made a swift 
recovery. In July of this year production had reached an 
annual rate of 16.5 million tons—a rate equal to Britain’s 
for the first half of this year. While this figure is still well 
below the peak attained during Hitler’s rearmament boom— 
some 18 million tons in 1938—the signs are that the Ruhr 
will rapidly make up the difference. Investment plans for 
the German steel industry envisage an increase to 184 million 
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tons by 1956, but many observers believe that by the end of 
1954 the Germans will already be producing at an annya| 


‘ rate of 19 million tons. 


The other countries of the coal-steel community can point 
to substantial, if less spectacular progress. Dutch stee! pro- 
duction is small but growing. Belgian output remains above 
the prewar peak, in spite of some grumbling among cus- 
tomers about the high price of Belgian steel. French stee| 
production is 73 per cent above the depressed year of 1938 
and 11 per cent higher than the 1929 record. But the French 
even when the Saar’s production is added to their own total, 
are outdistanced by the west Germans. France will have to 
expand steel production much faster if it is to achieve that 
“ industrial parity ” with Germany which its politicians and 
industrialists regard as the surest guarantee against German 
domination of the six-nation community. 


New Zealand and the 
Commonwealth Conference 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT | 


Tue conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London in November has not so far aroused any marked 
interest in New Zealand. This is possibly because the House 
of Representatives is still in session and preoccupied with 
domestic affairs ; more probably it is because the agenda for 
the conference has not been published or discussed publicly 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Holland, or any of his Ministers. 
But behind the scenes there is a great deal of activity, and 
the various government departments concerned with trade, 
finance and production are marshalling a very detailed brief 
for the Prime Minister. This will include a survey of New 
Zealand’s capital development requirements during the next 
five years. It will not be a complete survey because there is 
not time to make one, but by taking representative firms in 


all branches of industry as examples, it will provide a very 
useful guide. 


A survey of this type is badly needed in New Zealand. 
The country is well served by a very competent statistics 
department, but no detailed survey of its capital development 
requirements has ever been made. The Department of 
Industries and Commerce, which is assuming more and more 
of the responsibility for planning the country’s economic 
future, has pointed out that New Zealand fell seriously 
behind in its capital development during the depression of 
the thirties and that it had not recovered from this when 
the second world war set it still further back. The struggle 
for postwar recovery has tended to place the emphasis upon 
immediate requirements and to thrust the needs of the future 
into the background. 


Cutting Down on Dollars 


Mr Holland can be expected to stress New Zealand’s 
development possibilities for British capital, but he will also 
emphasise that New Zealand must have reasonable liberty 
to look elsewhere for the equipment and materials that cannot 
be obtained within the Commonwealth. The ambitious 
Murupara paper and pulp project, for instance, which is 
designed to exploit the vast timber resources of the stalc 
forests inland from the Bay of Plenty in the North Island, 
has now been reorganised so that it will need much less hard 
currency than was at first envisaged. Nevertheless it wil! 
still need some dollars to pay for the necessary 
equipment. British paper interests were offered a chance 
of co-operating in the scheme directly, but the negotiations 
broke down because they wanted to take complete contro’. 
The Government has laid it down as a matter of policy that 
the control must remain in New Zealand, and this may be 
taken as a significant indication of the probable line of policy 
in other major developments. 
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New Zealand’s interest in the strengthening of the sterling 
area is unequivocal. Britain is still buying between 60 and 
~o per cent of all New Zealand’s exports, and the Common- 
wealth including Britain about 73 per cent. Quite apart 
from the bonds of tradition and sentiment, which are stronger 
in New Zealand today, probably, than in any other part of 
the Commonwealth, the Domunion’s self-interest binds it 
irrevocably to Britain as its chief market. Recent criticism 
of the price the United Kingdom is paying to New Zealand 
for its meat should not be allowed to convey the impression 
that the importance of the British market is not recognised 
in New Zealand and deeply valued. It is, however, a warning 
that a large section of New Zealanders, notably among the 
farmers, is becoming increasingly critical of the disparities in 
the prices Britain pays to its various overseas food suppliers. 
The feeling is growimg that New Zealand’s sympathy and 
feeling for the mother country is being exploited—not by 
the British people, but by those who do their bargaining. 


Opportunity for British Firms 


New Zealand has now irrevocably tied its development to 
hydro-electric power, and with consumption constantly over- 
hauling power output, the rapid development of the various 
major power schemes in both islands.is of paramount 
importance. The Government has now recognised that the 
resources Of its own Works Department are inadequate to 
keep up with the demand and is inviting overseas contracting 
firms to its aid. There is plainly a great opportunity here 
for British firms if they can use it ; but if they cannot, New 
Zealand will inevitably be forced to turn elsewhere. 


The country is also planning an extensive development of 
its artificial fertiliser production. This is based chiefly upon 
phosphatic manures and envisages at least the doubling of 
present superphosphate production. Schemes for establish- 
ing large plants to manufacture superphosphate by new 
processes which will not require the direct importation of 
raw sulphur are now under consideration and will need heavy 
capital development. If New Zealand is to be Britain’s major 
overseas source of food supplies it is clearly in the interests 
of British capital and British industry to help this programme 
as much as possible, 

At the forthcoming conference New Zealand will, how- 
ever, be bound to emphasise that its situation as a Pacific 
country, its new defence alignment with the United States, 
and its trade with North America make it highly desirable 
for it to develop rather than reduce these associations. It 
can be relied upom to support very strongly any united 
Commonwealth moves to encourage a more reciprocal atti- 
tude by the United States. The continued exclusion of New 
Zealand butter from the American market and the tags that 
are at present imposed upon New Zealand’s meat trading in 
the same area are felt to be out of keeping with the spirit 
of Gatt. It is also recognised that the present system of 
American wool buying has a disturbing effect upon the New 
Zealand market. It was largely the effect of American stock- 
piling that induced last year’s wool boom, and it is recog- 
nised that marked reductions in American buying could have 
equally disturbing effects in the opposite direction. 


Cost of Welfare State 


New Zealand has so far escaped the worst effects of the 
current wave of inflation, but the Government is not finding 
It €asy to reconcile other classes in the community to the 
large postwar increase in farming incomes: Its most imme- 
diate problem is to put more value into the New Zealand 
pound, and here it s itself handicapped, in the field of 
State expenditure, by its committal to the policy of a welfare 
state. The Government has made no attempt to attack this 
Problem. Its reluctance is understandable, since any general 
curtailment of welfare activities would be extremely 
dang:rous politically. It is not yet recognised, outside some 
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official and some economic circles, that the general stringen- 
cies of the sterling area may force the country to make some 
such unpalatable decision. New Zealand has already run 
down its sterling reserves very severely and it is doubtful 
whether it will be able to achieve the balance with the non- 
sterling area promised by Mr Holland last January. As the 
restrictions upon imports and currency tighten, Mr Holland 
is facing increasing criticism among sections of the population 
which are traditionally favourable to his party. He will 
therefore be anxious to explore any methods that may be 
discussed in London of bringing down ‘the cost of British 
exports and of putting greater value into sterling. 


As a prosperous and well fed country, New Zealand can 
es be excused, at the moment, if it does not realise as 
eenly as does the United Kingdom the crisis in the affairs 
of the Commonwealth which the London conference is to 
attempt to solve. Its good will towards Britain and its 


dominating interest in strengthening sterling are, however, 
beyond doubt. 


Socialist Gains in Japanese 
Elections 


JAPAN has now voted in the first parliamentary general 
election since the signing of the peace treaty and the end 
of the Allied occupation regime. The result, though involv- 
ing no drastic change in the balance of political forces which 
existed in the last House of Representatives, is very significant 
of contemporary trends. The Liberals, who have provided 
the present government led by Mr Yoshida, remain the 
strongest single party ; they still have an absolute majority 
in the House, but with a representation reduced from 285 
to 240‘seats in a total of 466. The largest non-socialist 
opposition party, the Progressives, has increased its 
strength from 67 to 85. But the most striking gains have 
been made by the Socialists, who have increased from 46 
to 111, and have wiped out the parliamentary representation 
of the Communists ; the latter won 36 seats in the last general 
election, but none at all in this one, though they put up 107 
candidates. 


The Socialists, however, are not a united family ; they are 
divided into two bitterly hostile factions which function as 
distinct parties. Of these, the Right Socialists, led by Mr 
Kawakami, have increased from 30 to 57, while the Left 
Socialists, led by Mr Suzuki, have risen from 16 to 54. It 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
ABROAD 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
quarterly reports on economic and business 
conditions in 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, India, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Kenya, 
Malaya, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, 
Portugal, Siam, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, Uruguay, USA, Venezuela, 
Western Germany. : 
These reports give a concise analysis of 
matters of concern to exporters and investors. 
Particulars may be obtained from The 
Economist. Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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is the latter, therefore, who have made the biggest gains, and 
they have undoubtedly done so largely by absorbing the 
former Communist vote. On the face of it, the switch of 
votes. from the Communists to the Left Socialists is a very 
encouraging sign ; it certainly reflects a general anti-Russian 
sentiment in Japan, which was fed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s failure to return a large proportion of the prisoners 
of war captured in 1945, and exacerbated just before the 
elections by Moscow’s veto on Japan’s application for 
admission to the United Nations. On the other hand, the 
Left Socialist policy is to oppose both rearmament and the 
stationing of American troops in Japan; it advocates the 
absolute neutrality of a completely unarmed country between 
the Soviet Union and America. This mixture of pacifism 
and nationalism avoids the unpopularity of being openly 
pro-Russian, but as a force of opposition to all efforts to make 


Japan defensible against a Communist coup it certainly plays 
the Communist game, 


The absolute majority in the House held by the Liberals 
approximates Japanese parliamentary politics to the British 
idea of party government rather than to the type in which 
cabinets can be based only on unstable coalitions of minority 
parties. It is not certain, however, that the Liberals will be 
able to maintain their unity. The party has been deeply 
divided by the personal feud between Mr Yoshida and the 
former leader, Mr Hatoyama, who was “ purged ” by General 
MacArthur in 1946 for having. sung the praises of Hitler 
at a time when it was fashionable in Japan to do so; Mr 
Hatoyama claims that Mr Yoshida made a verbal promise to 
return the leadership of ‘the party to him if he were 
“ depurged ”—as he now has been. The bulk of the Liberal 
deputies apparently support Mr Yoshida, but if Mr 
Hatoyama’s followers break with the party they can deprive 
it of its majority in the House, and there would then pre- 
sumably be manoeuvres for a coalition between the two 
Liberal factions and the Progressives. 


Conservative Revival in 
Sweden 


[FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE dullest election campaign within the memory of most 
Swedes has produced the most surprising results of the past 
twenty years. On the first count the non-socialist parties 
seemed to have obtained a clear, if tiny, majority in the 
Second Chamber of the Riksdag, with 116 seats out of 230. 
When the postal votes had been counted they were found to 
have only 115, but this does not affect the fact that the Social 


_ Democrats have met with a wholly unexpected setback. 


Their vote, after falling to 46 per cent of the total ballot in 
the 1948 general elections, had risen to 48.6 per cent in the 
county council (Landsting) elections of 1950, which were on 
the same electoral roll. The behaviour of the Communists 
and of the Soviet Union since 1950 seemed to promise the 
Social Democrats a considerable accession of votes from the 
left. Accordingly the party optimists spoke of winning 120 
seats, and most people expected them to get about 115, or 
half of the whole Chamber. Instead, they got 150,000 
votes less than in 1950, their share of the total ballot was 
only 46.4 per cent, and two of their 112 seats were lost. 
Meanwhile, the Conservatives have increased their seats from 
23 to 31, and the Liberals from §7 to 59. The Communists 
have, indeed, lost three ‘of their eight seats, but it is the 
opposition rather than the Social Democrats who have 
benefited. 


The changed balance of power is of future rather than 
immediate interest for two reasons. First, 25 of the non- 
socialist votes belong’ te the Farmers’ Union, still the allies, 
though restive ones, of the Social Democrats. Second, on 
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some important measures the First and Second Chainbe;; 
vote as one, and in the two together the left-wing parties «:i\| 
have an absolute majority. 


In these circumstances, the position of the Farmer; js 
crucial. Without them the Social Democrats would be hard 
put to it to govern and still less to continue on a Soci:lis: 
path without relying to a probably unacceptable exten: on 
the Communists. The future of the coalition is still in dvubr. 
The Socialist Prime Minister, Hr Erlander, on hearing the 
election results, immediately stated that, since a majority of 
the voters was still behind the coalition, its future was not 
affected by the election. Tearing himself away from his 
wireless about the same time, however, the Farmers’ Jeaver, 
Hr Hedlund, expressed his opinion that the coalition had 
been too much for many of his former supporters, who could 
not get accustomed to it in the relatively short time it had 
existed, and they had transferred their votes to the Con- 
servatives. Hr Hedlund added that he saw no reason to 
depart from the present arrangements. But it is reasonably 
certain that, as long as the coalition does continue, the 
Farmers will demand a stiffer price for their support. Their 
most important newspaper has already come out for a 
revision of policy. : 


_ 


The Communist Vote 


For the foreign observer two other as ware of especial 
interest—the persistence of a surprisingly large Communist 
vote, and the Gendctng phcaiedinn uci = . remark- 
able and most disquieting . In spi e recent 
spy trials and the loss of two Swedish arcs exer the Baltic, 
the Communist vote has fallen only by 23,000 since the 1950 
county elections. The only conclusion can be that there 
are many more convinced Communists in Sweden than was 
generally supposed. 

On the other side, the Conservatives’ success has been 
equally surprising, as their leader Hr Hijalmarsson, who 
undoubtedly had much to do with it, was prompt to admit. 
It would be tempting to conclude that, because the latest 
public opinion poll, published in election week, shows that 
the largest support for Swedish participation in Nato comes 
from the Conservatives, their success might presage a change 
in thinking on foreign as well as home policy. But it would 
be quite wrong. Foreign policy as such was not an issuc 
in the elections. Moreover, much of Hr Hjalmarsson’s 
unexpected pees is undoubtedly due to dissident Farmers, 
few of whom favour Swedish membership of Nato. It would 
be stretching belief too far to assume that the Farmers who 
voted Conservative were also in favour of a different foreign 
policy. In any case, the alleged percentage support for Nato 
in the various parties—44 cent among Conservatives, 
38 per cent dmong tees 17 cent among Social 
Democrats and 13 per cent in the Farmers’ Union—repre- 
sents only about a quarter of the whole electorate. 

Internal policies, however, will certainly be under strong 
attack. Dissatisfaction with the high rate of taxation, and 
with the Government’s obstinate and sometimes slippery 
refusal materially to modify its attitude—to make, for 
example, significant inroads into its enormous budget surplus 
in order to lighten the burden of rising living costs a litt!< 
—has contributed much to its setback at the polls. Tax 
relief is therefore likely to be on the agenda. Similarly there 
should now be a general easing of controls and a loosening-u) 
of the economy. But, as British experience in a situation much 
more favourable to néw measures has shown, strict limits ar< 
set to the hopes of a jubilant ition by the high level o! 
fixed costs inherent in a are state and the claims o! 
foreign trade. All the same, the spectacle of a retreat from 
socialism in the country that for many years has been haile: 


political phenomenon. But then Sweden is neither 4s 
socialist nor, having regard to its favourable position these 
last twenty years, as successful as is generally maintained. 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


Wanrrp—an unspillable aircraft battery. That was 1916. 
On the western front, British artillery observation 
pilots, harried by enemy fighters, were learning new 
evasive manoeuvres in a very hard school. With them, 
right way up or upside down, went the batteries used 
for W/T communication with the gunners below. Every 
so olicn, inverted batteries lost their acid and put the 


wireless transmitters out of action. 


€ ( hloride Batteries solved that problem quickly— 
and hnally, A battery with each of ‘its necessary gas 
vents constructed in the form of compartments within 
comp.irtments, so as to make an acid trap, was soon in 
action; the first truly non-spillable battery, and the fore- 


runner of every such battery made since. 


€ For more than half acentury, each year has brought 
its juota of problems to this company. In industry, 


transport and communications here and abroad, we 


can point to tens of thousands of our Chloride, Exide 
and Exide-Ironclad Batteries each giving satisfactory 
service in the special job for which we were asked to 
design and produce it. Those are answers which time 


has proved to be right. 


¢ Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in the country—if 
not in the world. It is at industry's service always—ready 


at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS - CLIFTON JUNCTION » NR. MANCHESTER 
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PLASTICS 


inspire new ideas 





What is to be done about metal drums? They 
are excellent from the protective standpoint, but 
some products — delicate liquids in particular 
— are contaminated by contact with the metal. 
Plastics have again provided the answer. Lined 
with a collapsible bag of BX Polyvinyl Chloride, 
the drum portion of this 
container, produced 
», by Tanks & Linings 
> Ltd., Droitwich, 
in co-operation 
2 with Reads 
I Limited of 
Bi Liverpool, 
yy makes no contact 
with the contents at 
all. After emptying 
through a tap, by injection of compressed air 
between liner and container, or by pouring, the 
lining can be removed for use again. There is no 
need for CO, or filtered air; nothing touches the 

contents but the bag. 
The industrial uses of BX plastics are innumerable, 
It will pay you to check up on their possibilities 
in relation to your own needs, 


through our Technical. Service 
Department, 








BX PLASTICS LTD 
CHINGFORD, LONDON, E.4 
LARkswood SSit 
Manufacturers of Plastics 








BX PLASTICS 


inspire confidence 
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Pure Navy Cut 


of Pre-War quality 


2 OZ. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9). 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 
Also ready rubbed 





(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTOR! 


7 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT ~ 


2% 
2 O annum 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4. 15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 

Society’s Investment Bookiet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY i 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.! §)// 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Unexpected Surplus 


A \INST all expectation,. Britain earned a surplus 
I ' £24 million on its balance of payments in the 
first half of this year, compared with a deficit of £394 
million in the second half of last. The deficit with non- 
sterling countries felt between these two periods from 
{576 million to £244 million, thanks mainly to a reduc- 
tion in imports of £232 million (or nearly 19 per-cent) ; 
other reasons for the narrowing of this gap were the 
increase of £35 million (or between 4 and § per cent) 
in British exports to these non-sterling countries and an 
improvement of £65 million-in net invisible payments to 
them chiefly because no interest payment falls due in 
the first half of the year on the North American loans). 
Simultaneously, Britain’s surplus with the sterling area 
rose from £182 million in the second half of 1951 to 
{268 million in the first half of 1952. The main factor 
here was an increase of £76 million in British exports to 
this area ; a small fall of £16 million in Britain’s imports 
from Commonwealth countries was partly offset by a 
{6 million decline in its net invisible receipts from them. 


This, in broad outline, is the story of Britain’s recovery 
—and all these figures are struck before taking credit 
for the £58 million of American-defence aid, which 
new-fangled and misleading official, practice now seeks 
to add to the overall surplus (making it £82 million 
instead of £24 million in the last half-year). The 
recovery has certainly been more rapid than any fore- 
caster in the dark months of last winter thought that 
Britain could achieve ; and it has also been greater than 
Mr Butler, speaking in the House of Commons in late 
July, thought that Britain had achieved. Even Mr Butler, 
it now transpires, was misled by the insufficiently cheerful 


picture presented by the monthly trade and navigation 
accounts. 


The factors that have made recent trade and 
navigation figures misleading deserve close analysis, for 
they contain at once the explanation of this week’s happy 
surprise (which the gilt-edged market was not slow to 
register) and the first of several bluebottles in this 
apparently soothing ointment for shattered nerves. 
Hitherto, it has been possible to make some guess 
at the course of this country’s visible trade balance by 
deducting between one-tenth and one-eighth from the 
value of imports as recorded in the trade and navigation 
hgures (to allow for. freight and insurance charges) and 
then subtracting the resulting net figure from the f.0.b. 
value of exports. This simple arithmetic gives a reason- 
ably accurate result only if three conditions are fulfilled: 
First, that the composition of imports (and thus the 
Proportion of freight and insurance charges) is not in 
course of major change ; secondly, that exports not in- 
cluded in the trade returns (chiefly diamonds, silver and 
second-hand ships) remain approximately stable ; and 
thirdly, and most important, that no distortion is intro- 
duced by the fact that the trade and navigation figures 
record the values of exports and imports as they pass 


through the ports, while the balance of payments figures 
= to record them when changes in ownership take 
place. 


In recent months all these three factors, and especially 
the last, have given an odd twist to the picture presented 
by the monthly trade and navigation accounts. The 
basic reason for this twist lies in the fact that Britain 
tends to pay for its imports more promptly than it receives 
payment for its exports ; both imports and exports, of 
course, are carried on credit across the high seas—but 
the credit that carries each of them is often extended by 
British banks. The result is that when imports are 
declining, the balance of payments benefits more quickly 
than is apparent from the trade and navigation accounts ; 
and when exports are falling, the adverse effect upon the 


TaBLeE I—Britain’s BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 





(£ million) 
| First Half Second Half First Hatf 
i 1951 1951 1952 
| Non- ‘sont. | NO le | No i: 
| sterling Sterling } sterling | Sterling | sterling — 
Area _ Area | “— Area | ae 
Food, tobacco and raw ma- | 
terial imports ........... | — 792; — 582; — 999; — 530; — 807 | — 515 
Other imiports .......¢..... i— 20; — 72;:— 230' — 8! — 190' — 88 
RNR ios 5 6 ack eeeckeds ts |} + 729) + 582) + 726) + 679) 4+ Tl) + 155 
Visible balance .....-...... — 263: — 73; — 503 + 60) — 236 + 152 
Invisibles (net) ............ | + 104 | + 161'— 7 + 122; — 3 + 316 
Total Balance on Current : 
Wife hen Suna tne |— 160 + 88) — 576 + 182 '— 244 + 268 
Defence ai. o.oo ce cccass + 3 i i+ 58 


; ' 
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balance of payments is delayed. This means—and it is 
here that the first fly appears in the ointment—that the 
heavy fall in exports that occurred in May and June, 
which most people had assumed would burden the balance 
of payments figures for the first half of the year, will in 
fact have to be borne in the current half-year’s accounts ; 
while the heavy fall in imports, which most people had 
supposed would benefit Britain’s balance of payments in 
the current half-year, has in fact lent its helping hand to 
the figures published this week. In other words, the two 
main reasons for this week’s pleasant surprise were 
reasons that have been borrowed from the improvement 
that had been expected for the second half of this year. 


Does this mean that Britain will relapse into deficit 
for the second half of 1952? The Government seems to 
be quietly confident that it does not. The Treasury still 
expects to achieve overall balance, though within a 
changed geographical pattern. In particular, it believes 
that Britain’s deficit with the non-sterling world should 


be brought down from {£244 million to £115 million in" 


the current half-year; and that at that level it will be 
covered by receipts of defence aid. As an offset to this 
improvement, the recent Commonwealth import restric- 
tions mean that Britain’s surplus with the sterling area 
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will inevitably fall from the peak level of £268 million 
achieved between last January and June, but it should 
not fall below the £115 million needed to secure overall 
balance. 

This geographical pattern—a smaller surplus with the 
overseas sterling area and a smaller deficit with non- 
sterling countries—is, of course, highly desirable on 
general grounds, but there must inevitably be some con- 
cern about the way in which it is apparently being 
achieved. So far, exports to non-sterling countries (as 
shown in the trade and navigation accounts) are obstin- 
ately refusing to expand in the current half-year, and it 
must be assumed that any improvement in oil companies’ 
profits which have still not recovered fully from 
Abadan and other invisible receipts will not greatly out- 


Tas_e II—Tue STer_inGc. BALANCES 



































(£ million) - 
| j 
Dec. | Dec. Dec. June | Dec june 
oe 31, 3, St - B 
1948 | 1949 1950 1951 1951 1952 
' 
HELD BY NON-STERLING a | 
im DB ON-S ANG AREA 
COUNTRIES --— 
Dollar: area... ii deceves 19 j 31 | } 73 38 18 
Other Western Hemisphere | 135 | 80 | 45 | 55 | 57 8 
OEEC countries......... | - 370} 439). 305} 422) 409; 
Other non-sterling countries | 531 | 514 | 492 | 518 ot | 467 
Total — nen-sterling area | | | 
Countties., ois cnec seks + 1,055 1,064, 1011! 1,068 | 1,018 842 
' | aoe Sa nae 
Heip BY STERLING AREA | i | | 
SUNTRIES — } i j } 
Dependent overseas terri i | | i 
MIO 5 oi Sas ap heee 556 | 583 | 154 908 | 967 | 1,042 
Other sterling area coun: | | | i 


Orbs. os ee eka deck 1,809 | 1,770} 1,978 | 2,192 | Leet 1,513 


S100 |” 2,789 | 2,556 


tf , saaiaeacahiies 


Total—sterling area countries | 2,365 2,353} 2,732) | 


Total—Sterling Liabilities to 
ali Countries ............ | 3,420 | 











3i7 | 3,743 | 4,168 | 3,807 | 3,397 


weigh the payments due at the end of December on the 
North American loans (amounting to £41 million in 
interest and {£29 million in capital). It follows, there- 
tore, that if the non-sterling deficit is to be brought down 
by nearly £130 million to £115 million in the current 
half-year, the main factor must be another drop in non- 
sterling imports—perhaps of the order of Io to 15 per 
cent. The decline in non-sterling imports between the 
sécond half of 1951 and the first half of 1952 already 
amounted to {£232 million (or approximately 19 per 
cent) ; of this no less than £192 million fell on imports of 
raw materials, food and tobacco. Mr Butler declared 
at the Mansion House on Tuesday that this cut was 
achieved “without any depletion of our stocks as a 
whole ; indeed, there was some increase.” It seems clear, 
however, that in certain imported raw materials—as 
distinct from in the broad aggregate—stocks must have 
been depleted, and that they are going to run down still 
further in the second half of the year. Some time before 
the end of 1953 they will have to be built up again—and 
it is this fact, together with the difficulty of expanding 
non-sterling exports, that makes it impossible to view 
last week’s pleasant surprise as anything more, in Mr 
Butler’s words, than an “ invaluable breathing space.” 


* 


Unfortunately, too, the overseas dominions have been 
much slowef than the mother country even in drawing 
breath. Figures that can be deduced from the balance 
of payments White Paper, set down in Table III below, 
suggest that the total strain imposed on the United 
Kingdom by the overseas sterling area’s external deficit 
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fell from £376 million to £269 million —— the 
second half of 1951 and the first half of 1952. Wichin 
these totals, however, the overseas dominions” jnp.;ts 
from the dollar area showed no change, and their def ‘it 


MCU 


with the dollar area actually increased by £4 million 
(in a period when Britain’s deficit with thar are, 
fell by £i29 million). Moreover, the fact tha: the 
dominions’. sterling balances fell by £309 million 
between end-December and end-June, despite the >rob- 
able continuance of some net capital outflow to «hem, 
shows what a heavy gap they have to make mp | the 
import restrictions now in effect. 


While the dominions continued to pre-emp' the 
United Kingdom’s productive resources and to borrow 
from it, the colonies continued to lend to London on 
a mounting scale. Besides increasing their surplus with 
the dollar area in the half-year by £25 million to £68 
million, and getting back to balance with EPU, the 
colonies increased their sterling balances by £75 million 
to £1,042 million. These balances have now more than 
doubled since the end of 1947 ; in fact, West Africa and 
Malaya seem to have been second only to the United 
States as capital exporters in the last few years. Many 
Australians would no doubt be surprised to know how 
far their uneconomic industrialisation programme has 
been financed by Mr Nkrumah’s Point Five aid. 


Obviously this cannot go on for long. One of the most 
significant series of figures in the balance of payments 
White Paper is, in fact, the table of sterling balances, 
— as Table II in this article. That table shows 
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(£ million) 
1951 _ [= 1952 | Improvement(+) 
pe ee Ye deteri ~ 
Ist 2nd | —sIst 2nd half 1951 
half half | half | to Ist half 1952 
scantbicliabapinbiioes iia fn 
Colonies current balance with | | 
SPOR ION cc ie ccks Kchane cuweees + 117/} + 45 | + 68 + 
BOG fic idiiaanaawee + 2/— @}/— IT} ' 
TROND ics vi ndcdeedsen cans thee + 146) + 17) + 67] : 
*Dominions current balance with 
SOMA BPOR «56 vcd yo eean shoe whee + Bi -+~ 1 f= 109 - 4 
MTA, fd Fakebedededeneksvsennden + 91 _ m5] 4+ 4 
WUPML coc ssccvcwtedabasasieues + 129 | — 167 | — 126 | + 4 
Total overseas sterling area’s current 
balance. with 
United Kingdom ...........esenes — 88); — 182; — 268 | — 86 
Other non-sterling areast .......,.%. + 4;— 8li + 6) + 8 
| pena eee = 
Total current balance of R.S.A:....... + 231; — 413) — 321) + 9 
Gold sales 00 UE ns ds ccc civicss canes +o 41 + ST Lt 88} + 
“__ 376 | — 269 + 107 


Contribution to (-1-) or strain on (—) UK | + 212 | — 376 — 269 | 
* Including certain non- -colonial territories outside the Commonwealth, such as hire 


and Iraq, + These areas consist of non-dollar but non-EPU countries, such as | 1/20, 
Egypt and the republic 3 of southern South America. 








that not only the independent dominions but also nva- 
sterling countries ran down their balances sharply in the 
first half of this year. In many cases—and particularly 
in southern South America—these balances are now 
virtually at vanishing point, Clearly, exporting to these 
countries—profitable to the industries concerned, ut 
often unrequited as far as the national economy is con- 
cerned—is going to be much more difficult in the ye.rs 
ahead. The urgent need now is. that this increasing 
difficulty, and the much needed stimulus to.a diversion 
of British resources that it will accord, should not be «''- 
cumvented by a large outflow of British credit to them. 
Lasting solvency, like lasting sculpture, can come 0”! ly 
from stone that is hard to cut. 
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New Frontiers for Electricity 


LL the nationalised fuel industries are acutely con- 
A scious of the slackening in demand that began late 
last year, but the British Electricity Authority is the first 
to record its effects on a year’s trading. So great is the 
momentum of expansion in electricity that the effect was 
felt only in a falling off in the rate of increase in con- 
sumption, though it became a marked falling off as the 
year wore on. In the first half of BEA’s financial year to 
March, 19§2,*0utput from power stations was II per 
cent more than in the same period of 1950-51, but in 
the second half output was only 3 per cent higher, and 
it fell below the previous year in December and March. 
Maximum demands each month, which from April to 
August, 1951 were well over those of a year earlier, fell 
below the previous year’s figures in the next three 
months, and again in March. One welcome. conse- 
quence was that BEA was able to increase its generating 
capacity by much more than maximum demand rose, 
and with more effective load-spreading in industry only 
six power cuts had to be made during the winter, com- 
pared with 86 in the winter before. 


In its annual report this week BEA attributes the 
slackening partly to milder weather between September 
and March, but largely to the parallel slackening in 
industrial output, which was 4.4 per cent up on the 
previous year in the first half of 1951-52, but only 1.3 
per cent up in the second six months. Even so, it 
managed to sell 8 per cent more electricity during the 
whole year than in 1950-51 (when the corresponding 
increase was 12 per cent), and nearly 10 per cent more 
to industrial consumers. BEA also raised its prices from 
an average of 1.181d. a unit to 1.220d. Revenue from 
50.400 million units of electricity sold to some 13} 
million consumers thus rose, by nearly 12 per cent, to 
{256.4 million. Nevertheless, because some of the area 
boards were engaged in designing new standard forms of 
tariffs, the increases in prices required to meet increases 
in costs were in some cases delayed, and total revenue 
did not rise sufficiently to cover the increase in.costs. 


The total revenue of the industry rose by {26.9 
million in 19§1-§2 to £263.9 million, but its total 
expenditure—which includes {22.8 million of interest 
paid on its capital—rose by £30.3 million to £261 mil- 
lion. The combined surplus was thus reduced from 
£6.3 million to £2.9 million—the smallest margin in any 
of the four years since nationalisation. Within that total, 
the balance shifted. The central authority, which 
generates electricity and sells it to area boards, made 
{4.3 million on the year, while the fourteen area boards, 
in the aggregate, showed a deficit of £1.3 million. This 
change resulted largely from an increase in the central 
authority's bulk tariff for power. It increased the 
demand charge in this two-part wholesale tariff and 
refined its definition of “ maximum demand,” changing 
the wholesale price of electricity to conform more nearly 
with costs at peak hours—a principle that the industry 
legarcs as impracticable to apply to retail prices. 


The generation system’s load factor based on the 
maximum demand supplied, fell to 50.9 per cent in 1951- 
§2, from §2.6 per cent the year before. Works costs of 
eeneration increased by about 8 per cent to just over a 


halfpenny a unit: the heat consumed per unit sent out 
fell by 2 per cent, owing to more efficient generation, but 
rose in cost by 9 per cent, owing to the rise in cost of 
fuels. The authority is the largest consumer of coal in 
Britain ; in 1951-52 it took 34.3 million tons, paying on 
the average for this and other fuels about 11 per cent 
more in price than a year before. With railway and road 
haulage rate increases, higher fuel prices cost the 
industry some £9} million more than in the previous 
year ; increases in salaries and wages added {4} million. 


Nobody would suggest that the current faltering in 
the upsurge of maximum demand in itself calls for a 
drastic recasting of the existing programmes for expand- 
ing generating, transmission, and distribution capacity 
(though the extent to which maximum demand may be 
inflated by peak hour prices that are too cheap remains 
as relevant as it ever was). BEA spent {137.4 million 
last year—more than ever before—and this year it hopes 
to spend more than £160 million. It brought 1,192,000 
kW of new generating capacity into service and shut 
down 119,000 kW, its biggest net increase in capacity. 
It spent rather less on mains transmission than the 
Government had belatedly approved, and rather more, 
owing to higher prices, on distribution. "As a whole, 
spending was kept within BEA’s allotted share of the 
Government’s investment programme. Lord Citrine 
remains deeply concerned about the effect on the planning 
of future construction programmes that a possible Gov- 
ernment limitation to 1,500,000 kW in any year might 
impose ; but it still seems true that shortage of equip- 
ment and difficulties in construction, rather than permis- 
sion from Whitehall, are limiting factors in the industry’s 
vast programme of investment. 


But the industry has much better grounds for its worry 
over the growing costs of this investment programme. A 
power station of 120,000 kW begun in 1948, when capital 
costs were already between two and three times their 
prewar level, might have cost {6 million. By the time it 
was completed, it would have cost the authority 
£5§00,000-{750,000 more. The same station started 
today would probably cost {£74-£8 million, in spite of the 
technical economies that have been effected. BEA cannot 
escape the effect of rising interest rates, though it is 
privileged over other industrial borrowers ; its last issue 
of capital, in April this year, cost 4} per cent, against 3 
per cent in 1948. Its current rate of capital expenditure— 
about £150 million a year—would represent, say, about 
£115 million at 1948 prices, and this increase in prices 
and interest rates means about {£2} million extra in 
charges on each year’s capital outlay. 


* 


These hard facts have not persuaded the authority to 
alter the provision it makes for depreciation to correspond 
to current costs of new equipment. BEA justifies its 
adherence to depreciation based on: historical costs with 
some closely reasoned arguments that might form a model 
defence, had not the newest recruit to nationalisation, 
the steel industry, already sold the pass by setting aside a 
special reserve from taxed profits to bring its normal 
provision for depreciation up to replacement cost levels. 
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The British Electricity Authority remains steadfast in its 
adherence to accounting convention, and finds new 
aspects of social purpose to justify its decision: 


The main ground on which the replacement cost basis has 3 


been advocated appears to be that it is the duty of an indus- 
trial organisation to maintain its productive capacity intact 
out of current revenue. . . . Its application to an industry 
operated by public corporations financed; by loan capital 
would imply that it is the duty of the consumer to provide, 
through higher tariffs, the additional money estimated to be 
necessary... .. The authority do not agree that this is an 
obligation which should be placed on the present consumers. 


Depreciation at historical costs, it says, has always been 
the practice of the electricity supply industry ; and it 
comments, with justification, that until the Inland 
Revenue accepts the replacement cost principle con- 
sumers would have to pay roughly double the extra 
amount needed for more realistic provisions. More- 
over, “it is quite conceivable” that technical improve- 
ments might so reduce future replacement costs—even 
apart from the uncertainty of future price levels—as 
“to offset substantially” .the increase in equipment 
prices to their present level ; it follows, therefore, that 
depreciation based on current costs might put “an un- 
necessary burden ” on consumers. 


Although it is quite impossible to accept such argu- 
ments, it is only fair to record that BEA added {2.3 
million to its central reserve fund ; this fund, with area 
reserve funds, now amounts to some {10 million. It has 
also put aside {2.3 million to bring the taxation reserve 
up to £5.8 million ; in spite of the withdrawal of initial 
allowances this year, it is still estimated that no profits tax 
liability will arise until 1953-54 and that any liability for 
income tax will be deferred for several years after that 
date. But the fact that it is now spending on capital 
investment some {£150 million each year and setting 
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aside less than £40 million means that it must reniain 
a constant borrower of new loan capital at the privileged 
interest rates that it enjoys. Its statutory bor:oy 


wing 


powers are restricted to £700 million. By the end of 
March this year it had raised £371 million, and iss oy:- 


standing contractual commitments amourted to some 
£274 million ; thus its unexercised borrowing powers 
had been largely hypothecated. In due course Parlia- 
mentary approval will be required for further borrowing. 
At the present moment, despite the issue of £150 million 
worth of stock in April, bank loans stand at abou: £35 
million and they are increasing at the rate of some [9 
million a month. The time is rapidly approaching for 
an independent assessment of the extent to which BEA 
Ought to finance the replacement of its capital, as distinct 
from its extensions, out of its own net revenues. 


There are some signs that this stubborn defence of 
depreciation at historical costs, coupled with the refusal 
to ask the electricity consumer to pay for maintaining 
intact the equipment that supplies his power, are now 
reinforced by some anxiety over what the traffic will bear. 
For many years the industry has accepted its “7 per 
cent per year ” increase in consumption (which held good 
even last year) as a law of nature. But some doubt seems 
to be dawning whether demand—at any rate from certain 
consumers for certain loads—will remain so triumphantly 
inelastic if prices are pushed much further. If BEA had 
to increase all its prices by the proportion that realistic 
depreciation would require, would it price itself out of 
some of the attractive off-peak business which it is still 
trying to promote, with every reason, in its quest of a 
better-balanced load ? 


Spokesmen for the British Electricity Authority had no 
comment this week on the Ridley report, and little to say 
about tariff policy. But it is perhaps still fair to question 
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1950-2 1951-2 


___.| Comainep Trapvine Resvirs, | 
| British ELecrricity i 
Pence AUTHORITY AND AREA Pence 
£ million | per unit Execrricity Boarps £ million per unit 
Sold | Sold 
Combined Revenues 

229-21 1-181. | Sales of electricity......... 256-39 1-220 

3-89 0-020 | Rentals of meters, apparatus, 
CO sess ERE es 3-56 | 0-017 

1-48 0-008 | Income from public lighting 
maintenance .........++. 1-54 | 0-008 

0-87 0-004 | Rents receivable and miscel- 
laneous income.,........ 1-11 ) 
1-53 0-008 | Other items........4.4.5.: 1-31 } 


236-98 | 1-221 | Total combined revenues... | 263-91 “1-256 


Less Combined Expenditures 












i 
108-11 Generation (works costs) and : 
purchase of electricity. ... | 125-22 | 19 
1-31 Main transmission; operation, 
repairs and maintenance... 1-45 | 0 
22-00 Distribution : operation, re- 
pairs and maintenance... 24-95 0-119 
1-66 Rents, insurances, etc...... 1-86 0-009 
12-21 Payments in lieu of rates. . 12-82 Q- Vol 
27-23 Administration and general : 
CKPONSES «oss viens keynes Si-14 | 0-145 
Depreciation of fixed assets. | 38-85 O° 159 
ERtOrent un. sy ced uewe ns Coe -| 22-83 0-198 
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whether its difficulties in seeking useful off-peak-loads— 
even if depreciation provision were made realistic— 
would not arise rather from the form of its own tariffs 
than from the actual amount of the price. So long as the 


§ authority holds that there is no practicable method of 


charging more for electricity when it costs more at peak 
hours, it is logically bound to overcharge the off-peak 
consumer whose custom it is entitled to attract. For 
example, if it sells at peak hours for 13d. electricity that 


costs it nearly 44d. (to take the estimates of the Ridley 


report), it must recoup itself from the off-peak con- 
sumer—and also resign itself to spreading and shedding 
peak loads for years to come, and in the long run perhaps 
to excessive capacity used at an unnecessarily low load 
factor. 

But it would perhaps be expecting too much of the 


Agenda 


O meeting of the contracting parties to the General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has ever been held 
in an atmosphere so full of uncertainty as the session that 
is now taking place at Geneva. One question mark hovers 
over these proceedings like the sword of Damocles: 
what is to be the future relation of the United Kingdom 
and other countries of the Commonwealth to Gatt ? 
That issue may acquire greater precision in the course 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference, which 
opens at the end of next month. Meanwhile, an uncom- 
fortable interval has to be filled, in which respects have 
to be paid but major decisions avoided. Courtesy without 
commitments is the keynote. By sending relatively 
junior delegations to the Gatt meeting, most of the 
Commonwealth countries have followed the lead given 
by the United Kingdom when it sent its ministerial 
“second eleven” to the Mexico City meetings of the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
The United States delegation at Geneva may be more 
high powered but it is not in reality powerful, for the 
whole issue of American trade policy, including the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and the relations of 
the United States to Gatt, are in the lap of the next 
President and Congress. 


Apart from these questions of representation by second 
teams and the doubts and reservations that may lie behind 
the proceedings, the current meeting of Gatt has to 
work through an important agenda. The meeting will 
not be enlivened as others have been by concurrent tariff 
negotiations. To have started another round of tariff 
bargaining now would have been too great an act of 
faith in the face of the prevailing uncertainties ; it would 
in any case have ignored the clear symptoms of tariff 
indigestion that were evident at the Torquay meeting, 
when the last round of multilateral tariff negotiations was 
conducted. None the less, delegates of 34 countries now 
assembled in closed session at Geneva will have to settle 


issues of considerable importance during the coming 
five or six weeks. 


The items on the agenda fall into four broad categories. 
First, there are consultations with countries that have 
imposed import restrictions on the ground of weakness 
in thei ' balance of payments. Secondly, complaints of 
alleged violations of the provisions of Gatt have to 

heard. Thirdly, there is the vexed issue of the 
admission of Japan. And fourthly a reconciliation must 
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current lull in fuel demand to count on: much change of 
heart in the industry about tariffs that might transfer 
demand from peak to off-peak hours. The authority has 
taken the opportunity of a mild winter, the Ridley 
Committee’s discussions, and the setting up of a small 
departmental committee on load control, to put into 
abeyance the practical tests of load control that it under- 
took to make last year. Although demand seems to have 
fallen off more this summer—in the first five months of 
BEA’s current financial year demand was probably below 
that of the same months in 1951-52, though it jerked 
upwards in September—there is not much real anxiety 
about pricing electricity out of the market. The holly 
berries, after all, are early on the bough. Perhaps it will 
be a hard winter—with BEA once again crying confu- 
sion to all its critics. ‘ 


for GATT 


be attempted between the Schuman Plan and Gatt. 

In the first category, consultations will concern not 
merely import restrictions of long standing but also the 
recent accentuation of discriminatory import cuts by 
Britain and France. These exchanges are unlikely to 
give rise to explosions of the kind that occurred at Tor- 
quay on the first consultations. The accepted definition 
of consultations among the subscribers to Gatt has 
changed considerably during the past eighteen months 
and has come to accord closely with that held all along 
by Great Britain. The chairman of the present session 
of Gatt, Hr Johan Melander, of Norway, put the point 
plainly in his opening speech: 

We should eliminate any suggestion or feeling that the 
countries with whom consultations are taking place are defen- 
dants in a cause, and the other contracting parties are 
plaintiffs. A consultation under the General Agreement is a 
discussion of mutual problems undertaken in the common 
interest. 

To put his meaning beyond doubt, Hr Melander em- 
phasised that the special role of Gatt was to deal with 
practical questions of international trade, not with the 
financial aspects of trade restrictions. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Geneva meeting could avoid the “ excess 
of legalism” which had tended in the past to plague 
consultations of this kind. Given such a liberal and 
sympathetic definition, the consultations on import 
restrictions should not give cause for friction or 
complaint at Geneva. 


The complaints about particular violations of the 
general agreement that lie before the present session are 
a truly representative selection. To enumerate them is 
to demonstrate the important service that Gatt renders 
by providing a platform from which alleged wrongs can 
be ventilated by the smallest countries against the biggest. 
There is, for instance, a goodly tally of complaints against 
the United States. Some are of old standing, such as 
the criticisms of United States’ restrictions on imports of 
dairy products. Others are of more recent origin, such 
as the recent increase in the United States tariff on dried 
figs and the export subsidy on sultanas. Gatt has no 
power to apply sanctions or even to pass judgment in 
such matters ; but it provides a means of bringing moral 
pressure to bear on delinquents in commercial policy and 
there is ample evidence that dislike of being required to 
answer for breaches of the code acts as a considerable 
deterrent to would-be transgressors. 
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The wide range of complaints before this session may 
be gauged from the following selection. Germany is 
being accused by Norway of putting higher duties on 
Norwegian than on Portuguese sardines—to which the 
Germans answer that the Norwegian “sardines” are 
quite another kind of fish—namely, brislings. This is 
not merely an argument in marine biology ; it involves 
an important commercial principle, that of tariff nomen- 
clature, on which the Germans have been ready to 
trample in the past—it was not so long ago that the 
Germans defined “cheese” as the product of milk 
obtained from cows grazing at 1,000 metres and over, 
so as to withhold from the Netherlands concessions they 
wished to give to Switzerland. A more explosive com- 
plaint may be that tabled by India concerning the dis- 
criminatory export tax on jute levied by Pakistan, for 
this issue is. inflamed by the present political relations 
between the two countries. Its dangerous potential 
underlines the service which Gatt provides by establish- 
ing an open forum where such a dispute can be dis- 
cussed. Belgium will be reproached by the United States 
and Canada for the restrictions on dollar imports that 
Belgium has imposed, though that country does not suffer 
from balance of payments difficulties. The Belgians will 
presumably reply that in OEEC and EPU Belgium is 
being criticised for running an excessive dollar deficit 
balanced by an EPU surplus and thus acting as a funnel 
for the entry of inessential dollar goods into Europe. 
Which of these two voices, in each of which the United 
States has a part, is to prevail ? On this issue, Gatt will 


be performing a good service in reminding the world: 


once again of the occasional contradictions of United 
States policy. 


Japan’s application to join Gatt is probably the most 
important single item on the agenda of the meeting. The 
battle on this issue has probably been won before it has 
been fought. On a simple majority of members’ votes, 
Japan can proceed with arrangements for multilateral 
tariff negotiations with a view to later accession to Gatt ; 
that majority seems to be assured among the 34 countries 
represented at Geneva. Among that majority will be 
found the Asian members of the Commonwealth. In 
spite of this, there are indications that the United King- 
dom, supported by Australia, will fight a delaying action. 
In doirig so, it is likely to accumulate discredit, for the 
cause it is fighting is poor and defeat is inevitable. Efforts 
are therefore being made to evolve a formula which will 
please all parties—to postpone effective action until well 
into 1953, but to do so with sufficient courtesy to Japan 
to make postponement a positive compliment. An 
initiative of this kind will deceive no one, but it may 


be a useful attermpt to deprive the “ get-gut-of-Gatt ”’ 


school in Britain of the one argument they might wield 
with success in the coming debate on imperial preference 
and “unfair competition.” 


The harmonising of the Schuman Plan with the Gatt 
code creates an exceptionally complicated set of problems. 
The simplest of them is the fact that within the European 
Coal and Steel Community there will be free trade in 
coal and steel and, therefore, tariff concessions which 
will not be extended to countries outside the Plan. In 
order to create this selective free trade area a waiver 
must be obtained from the relevant provisions of the 
Gatt code. But in discussion on this matter, other 
decidedly relevant issues may have to be considered. 
One of them is the level of the common tariff in coal 
and steel that the Schuman countries will apply versus 
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the non-Schuman countries—which may affec: 


1959 


Br itain 


and Sweden. Another is the range of commoi. ., to 
which free trade within the community will apply Some 


of the Schuman countries would like to see it siretched 
a long way along the line of semi-manufactured 2904; 
Provision may also have to be made for the po: | 


sibility 
of one of the countries in the coal and steel com aoa 
applying import restrictions on steel for balance 9; pay- 
ments reasons. Would the whole of the community haye 
to follow suit—as would logically be required of every 


constituent of a truly free trade area? Such incidental 
questions reveal the complications of this issue, but the 
necessary reconciliation will no doubt be found The 
chairman’s references to the Schuman Plan as “ one of 
the most ambitious and courageous international experi- 
ments which has yet been attempted” reflects the pre- 
vailing will to find solutions of this complex of problems, 


When the work of the session is rounded off by 3 
number of technical questions, included at the behest of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, on such sub- 
jects as the valuation of goods for customs purposes, the 
problem of nationality of manufactured goods, docu- 
mentary requirements and consular formalities, its utili- 
tarian character becomes clearly apparent. Gatt a 
Geneva will not excite those critics in this country who 
would like to throw it overboard and live in a lotus land 
of preferences and protection. It will do nothing to 
inspire those who may be wavering in their support of 
the ideas of expanding competitive trade and are being 
tempted into rosy views of the supposed expansion and 
prosperity that could be secured in a_ preferential 
commonwealth kraal. The debate on these matters will 
begin in earnest late next month. Meanwhile, Gat: will 
show, in a sober fashion, some of the advantages that 
come from nations talking together about their mutual 
trade. They are too important to be thrown aside in 
exchange for a commercial mirage. 





Recorded and Indexed 


To record, summarise, and index economi: 
documents and events, this is one of the many 
functions of the Records & Statistics supple- 
ment to The Economist. For example, issucs 
published during the last three months have 
contained information on subjects as varie: 
as the latest Soviet Five Year Plan, the 
Annual Reports of the Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration and of the Transport Commission, 
the QEEC Report on the financial situation 
in Western Europe and North America, the 
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Policy Commission. 
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Business Notes 


Funding by Persuasion 


rhe newcomers to the gilt-edged market have not im- 
proved upon acquaintance. The ‘Treasury’s latest issues are 
now <cen to bear a much closer family resemblance to the 
ill-favoured débutantes of last November than was at first 
suspected outside the limited circle to whom the preliminary 


outse’ that the authorities were gate-crashing their Serial 
Funding Stocks into the banking system and were determined 
upon their acceptance. This time the approach was more 
diplomatic, and the hard features of the protégés were 
veiled so graciously as to suggest that they were expected to 
win through by their own charms alone. Admittedly, they 
are better favoured than last year’s trio, but it is now clear 
that something more than natural appeal was needed to 
secure for them the reception accorded this week. 


The Treasury announced after the close of-business on 
Monday (and the simultaneous closing of the lists) that cash 
subscriptions amounting to £135 million had been received 
for the new 1953 14 per cent Funding Stock, £67 million for 
the 1954 13 per cent. Stock and {115 million for the 1955 
3 per cent Stock, making a total of £317 million. There 
is no doubt that the greater part of these applications came 
from the banks ; those from other unofficial quarters, includ- 
ing the discount market, are unlikely to have surpassed a few 
tens of millions. The turn offered by the 1953 stock by 
comparison with the existing 1953 issue on the eve of the 
announcement was about ** per cent, both on the issue price 
and on the redemption yield (£2 15s. 9d. per cent), but on the 
1954 stock it was much narrower (and redemption yield 
only a penny or two more); moreover, the margin between 
the redemption yield on these one- and two-year “bonds and 
that currently obtainable from Treasury bills was much less 
than that offered last November. 


The change of trend in bank advances (not to mention 
the pressure of bank salaries) has doubtless made the 
banks more than ever anxious to improve their earnings from 
other assets if their position permits ; but it is hard to believe 
that they would readily have sacrificed liquidity for so small 
a turn had they been left entirely without official. guidance. 
After all, the recent steep rise in liquidity ratios had not 
tempted them to add perceptibly to gilt-edged portfolios by 
purchases in the market. One of a number of reasons for 
this caution may have been the knowledge that any attempt 
at the genuine funding operation that was needed would have 
depressed prices (though not necessarily in the short bond 
section); and to that extent the very timidity of the tactics 
actually chosen has been a reassuring influence—for the 
short run. But the real key to the banks’ response lies in a 
more positive guidance than this. It is now genera!ly known 
that the authorities indicated that liquidity ratios ought to be 
reduced, and that the cash offer of these bonds should be the 
occasion and the means of the reduction. 


* * * 


Cutting Liquidity Ratios 


Since the ratios of the individual banks vary widely— 
the range among the clearing banks at the September make- 
Up was from 36.4 per cent to 41.6 per cent—a suggestion of 
this kind is sharply distinguishable, in a technical sense, from 
the suggestions made last November, when the banks were 
expected to take up funding stocks in eo to their 
deposits, and for a~ given total amount. None the less, a 
Toug estimate of the sum the authorities hoped to secure 
seems to have been deducible from other indications—notably 
from a hint that the appropriate ratio might be in the region 


of 34 per cent—given the reduction that will occur during 
the tax-gathering season early next year. Since the ratio 
shown in September was 38° per cent and gross bank 
deposits then stood at just over £6,000 million, the conclu- 
sion was drawn that clearing bank applications would total 
about £250 million. In fact, they may have fallen somewhat 
short of that figure ; and, after allowing for subscriptions by 
the Scottish banks, discount houses and other financial insti- 
tutions, it seems likely that a moderate sum was taken by 
the authorities themselves. 


The authorities would certainly emphasise one other iin- 
portant difference between these issues and those of last 
November. The offer: then was made exclusively to holders 
of Treasury bills to exchange into bonds, and no cash sub- 
scriptions were invited. This time it was emphasised that 
the offer was exclusively for cash, and that subscriptions in 
bills would not be accepted. Thus the issue was given the 
guise of an entirely normal market operation—and it may 
even have been intended to be more normal than it in fact 
proved to be. In a formal sense, the distinction between 
cash and bills was of course maintained ; but in a practical 
sense it was an impossible distinction, because cash had to 
be found for the subscriptions in the interval before the 
Treasury used the moneys for formal repayment of bills— 
and the only way of providing it was for the “special buyer ” 
to buy bills, for account of either the Bank, or the “ depart- 
ments,” or the Treasury itself. After some indecision at the 
end of last week, this was of course duly arranged, and 
wholesale purchases of bills were made on Monday to the 


extent necessary to keep the discount market “out of the 
Bank.” 


In these various ways, the technical appearances of these 
issues are therefore an improvement upon the bludgeoning 
method of last year ; but the principle involved is not so very 
different, and there are some who would even prefer to see 
it starkly displayed instead of coyly hiding behind these trap- 
pings. It may be that a comment such as that does less than 
justice to the intentions of the authorities, who may even 
believe that the suasion they have exerted has not been con- 
siderable. But if they do indeed cherish such an illusion, 
they greatly underestimate the power of a hint as distinct 
from a formal “ request.” They have for so long schooled 
the banks to regard requests as commands that they must 
not complain if fine gradations in the expression of official 
desires have ceased to be distinguishable. For the rest, the 
full verdict on this operation must await the results of the 
conversion, the lists for which close next Monday. Only 
then will it be possible to guess whether any net funding of 
bank liquid assets ‘is likely to be achieved—to guess how 
much of this week’s sharp reduction in those assets will be 
restored when the unconverted margins of the bond maturities 
are repaid next month and next March. 


* * * 


Chancellor and the Deficit 


Meanwhile, the behaviour of the gilt-edged market in 
this past week reflects very clearly the general judgment that 
the intention of these new loans is merely to maintain the 
status quo. The market’s initial pause for appraisal of the 
operation scarcely did more than halt the recovery that had 
set in a few days before. The declines on Thursday of last 
week did not exceed 4-}, and these minor losses have since 
been made good in a generally firm market—except that the 
rises in short bonds that had been adjusted to the terms of 
the new issues still leave them with small net losses. The 
long-term market has now regained a large part of the ground 
so suddenly lost a fortnight or so ago; prices are within 
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one and two points of last month’s peak. But the firmness in 
the past few days has probably been due as much to the im- 
pression given by the balance of payments White Paper and 
by the Chancellor’s speech at the Bankers’ Dinner on Tuesday 
as to the reprieve granted by the softness of the tactics of the 
conversion loans. The former influences have certainly been 
the dominant ones in industrials, which have gained ground 
daily, raising the index of The Financial Times by 1.9 from its 
low point of 112.9 reached in the middle of last week. 


Mr Butler’s speech surveyed a year of achievement, quite 
impressive achievement ; but it has been a year well docu- 
mented with economic data, so that he added little to what 
was already known. He likewise gave no new pointers to 
economic policy. In the sphere of domestic monetary policy, 
the only deduction that can usefully be drawn is that the 
Chancellor prefers at present to wait until the revenue quarter 


of this fiscal year before taking any new decisions. For, 


reasons that were already familiar, he believes that the current 
Exchequer deficit is “to an abnormal extent due to special 
or temporary factors, and that any shortfall on the estimates 
i made last March will not be so serious as to defeat the 
ends I had in mind.” It is to be hoped that he is right ; and 
it is equally to be hoped that he will be forthright, now that 
the season for review of departmental estimates is approach- 
ing, in his determination “that the improvement in our 
external finances shall not be prejudiced by any slipping 
away on the home front.” 


The problem here is one of degree ; for there is wide scope 
for action between the extremes of “ panic slashing ” that 
nobody would advocate and the very modest economies that 
have been achieved so far, despite the Chancellor’s bold 
words. It is very evident, for example, that the Governor of 
the Bank of England has a much sharper sense of the need 
for economy in public expenditure than has the Chancellor— 
perhaps because, while the Governor is spared the responsi- 
bility for imposing it, he is better placed to observe the 
dangers of its insufficiency. The potency of monetary policy, 
Mr Cobbold said on Tuesday; has been demonstrated afresh 
in this past year; but “it cannot work miracles,” and its 
efficacy in restraining the private sector of the economy is in 
danger of being neutralised by heavy public spending: “ it js 
generally held in the City that this is the most important 
question of the day for our further progress in strengthening 
the currency.” It is, indeed ; and the same point was made 
in different form by Mr John Braithwaite, speaking for the 
Stock Exchange. He pleaded for a more realistic. basis for 
taxation of companies—and would even prefer a higher rate 
of tax on true profits to the present rate on “ phoney profits,” 
distorted by the system of depreciation allowances. But, this 
vital point apart, he believes that the country cannot “ much 
longer stand the present level of taxation.” Certainly it 
cannot much longer stand the wastage of productive capital 
and dearth of risk savings that are the inevitable fruits of 
the present fiscal system. 


* *® * 


Raising the Sights in Steel 


Pig iron output last month reached 208,600 tons a week, 
equivalent to an annual rate of 10,845,000 tons. It scored a 
record, 7,000 tons a week higher than in August and 19,100 
tons a week, or nearly a million tons a year, higher than in 
September, 1951. This massive increase has come about 
partly from the six new blast furnaces that have been brought 
into operation at British steelworks since the beginning of 
the year; and it provides the solid base upon which Mr 
Sandys was this week able to express his hopes that steel pro- 
duction next year may surpass the 1950 record of 164 million 
tons “ by a substantial margin.” Two more blast furnaces, at 
John Summers and at Sheepbridge, are expected to be blown 
in by December ; the year’s big increase in blast furnace 
capacity provides a more lasting foundation for record steel 
output than was implicit in the increase in output in 1949 
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and 1950. That increase, valuable as it was, could not be 
more than temporary, for it was founded upon huge imports 
of sctap from Germany that were expected to dwind!« and 
did so drastically last year. The last twelve months has scen 
a steady shift from scrap to pig iron in steel-making, and the 
industry’s plans for development in the future call for the 
continuation of this increase until in several years time the 
proportion of steel made from pig iron reaches nearly 75 per 
cent. 


At the opening of the new Trostre tinplate mill this week, 
Mr Sandys was able also to endorse the forecast of 16 million 
tons this year, accidents barred, that the industry has been 
making for months. But he had nothing to say about steel 
allocation. Few large consumers seem to be complaining of 
a serious shortage of steel in general today, though certain 
types are still tight, and alloy steel, even of “ economy” 
specification, is hard to obtain. There have even been hints 
of a growth—and considerable unbalance—in consumers’ 
stocks of steel. It is probably still too early to expect the 
Government to consider relinquishing this one major physical 
lever of production planning that remains to hand. But 
prospective steel supplies after the next few months do not 
suggest that allocation will long remain necessary or very 
effective. 

* * * 


Happier Motoring 


The four catalytic cracking units that should be pro- 
ducing premier-grade motor spirit by the time that it begins 
to be sold again in February will have a capacity of less than 
2 million tons of this higher-grade spirit a year ; the planned 
total capacity, with the two units due to come into operation 
next year, may be some 24 million tons. Last year’s total 
consumption of motor spirit was just under §} million tons, 
and about 2} million tons of that was used in goods and 
public sefvice vehicles, most of which will presumably use 
the branded commercial-grade spirit, of pool quality, that the 
oil companies are also to sell. Rather more than haif the 
eventual “cat cracking” capacity will be owned by Shell 
and Anglo-Iranian, which market their petroleum products 
jointly. Of the American-associated companies, Esso has 
the Fawley cracker, the largest single unit in the country, 
and the Coryton cracker, which may not come on stream for 
some months, is owned jointly by Socony-Vacuum and 
Powell Duffryn. Regent Oil, controlled by Trinidad Lease- 
holds and Caltex, has no catalytic cracking unit in this country. 


The output of premier-grade petrol immediately available, 
therefore, may amount to about three-fifths of the spirit used 
by private cars and motor-cycles ; since some of the modern 
light delivery vans have the same engines as cars, the com- 
panies hope to sell the better petrol to some of these also. 
Competition for the motorist’s extra threepence a gallon, 
therefore, will not necessarily be too hectic early next year, 
unless disinflation and the present level of motor fuel tax have 
made him rather less willing to purchase extra efficiency in 
motoring than the companies hope. But the advertising 
campaigns are already launched ; and the companies’ pians 
for exclusive dealing by garages are being given final touches. 


A year’s output of premier-grade petrol may take about 
45,000 tons more crude oil than it did to make 1,500,000 ‘ons 
of pool. This extra import, costing about £225,000, is now 
revealed as the hidden point at which the Minister of Fuel 
baulked for so many months: for about 8 per cent o! 1% 
cost may be in dollars. Mr Lloyd seems now to have accepted 
the companies’ contention that this $50,000-odd may well 
be offset by the economy in use that better petrol will ofter. 
The import of tetra-ethyl-lead for pool-grade petrol, 
replace ingredients now to be used in the premier grades, ill 
cost about $700,000 next year. But the industry plans © 
have a new plant operating within a year capable of producing 
all of this ingredient thas will be needed for British pool 
grades. 
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GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 



























Capital and Reserves 
£1,800,000 


NR 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Information 


ystralian 


An Easier Way to 
re EE ; 
If you are thinking of manufacturing in Australia consult 
A.N.Z. Bink. Two Booklets will give you the preliminary 
information you require : “Industrial Australia” containing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance, and “‘Company Formation in Australia’, 
r/ a general guide to Company Law, with notes on current 
taxation. Copies of these Booklets will glady be sent on 
request, : 


In which are merged 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
Established 1835 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Established 1837 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3, Telephone ; AVEsue 1281 
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“‘T know a bank whereon the 
wild thyme blows,” * mused the 


Man of Letters. 


“I know a Bank where they look 


after your interests,”’ said the 
Man of Affairs. 








“ Much have I travell’d in the realms 


- es COFFEE: The earliest | 


witness tothe tonic effect 





ae 3 
or tte tt) hee 


p of gold,”’*® put in the Explorer. 












" of coffee was possibly an 
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*“* Whatever the currency of the 
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Arabian goatherd who 


countries I travel in,” said the Man 





noticed that whenever 






of Affairs, “I always have a yori 


his flocks fed on a certain shrubthe jus~ees+-- , 


wert © 
























cA with Lloyds Bank before I go.” 
ae . aes meres ye 
‘a ‘ effect on their behaviour was imme- goo" 
ie, a _ eae ‘ 
zt 7. diate and remarkable. Greatly ao Oe “ Let’s choose executors 


daring, he ate a handful of the fx and talk of wills,” * 


a berries and found the effect so suggested the Club Bore. 


“lve chosen my executor,” said 
the Man of Affairs firmly. “ Lloyds 


Bank will administer my estate.” 


. his village te break the news of his 
‘ discovery. 
Although the popularity of 
coffee was well established by the 


i } middle of the nineteenth century, 





“TI expect that Woman vw 


= it was only at the beginning of the last thing civilized by Vian,” * 


the twentieth that Kenya Colony remarked the Oldest Bac!ic!or. 


poae to grew S.  Netay Sore » “My wife has an account 


specialises in the arabica variety Si a cekia tene mine, at 
Lloyds Bank,” said the Mav 


of Affairs. “I should say si« was 


which is the finest quality grown. a. 





Full and up-to-date infer- ™ 


. * aye ‘ ie 
highly civilized, wouldn't \ nu? 


aay Lloyds Bank 


# mation from our branches in Kenya 


on the coffee industry and on ; 


Colony is readily obtainable from 


= (7 our Intelligence Department. LIMITED 
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« Terylene ” on the Market 


Imperial Chemical Industries has announced this week 
that small quantities of goods made from “ Terylene ” yarn 
are coming on the British market. There has been a certain 
impatience in the textile industry with the progress that ICI 
has made in putting this. new synthetic fibre into production. 
It is the first yarn of its kind that can properly be, called a 
wholly ritish development. ICI began experimenting in 
conjunction with the Calico Printers’ Association in 1944, 
and is now in the stage of pilot piant production with an 
annual output of 600,000 odd pounds of yarn a year.. The 
first full-scale unit, intended to produce 11 million pounds of 
yarn annually, will not be ready until 1954. Meanwhile the 
one other company that has rights for “ Terylene,” du Pont, 
has succeeded in putting the fibre into production on an 
appreciable scale in the United States and distributing what 
appear to be considerable quantities of yarn ; some American- 
made garments have in fact appeared on sale in London this 
summer 


Progress in the new ICI plant at Wilton has been governed 
by plant deliveries, which took a year to 18 months compared 
with 8 to 9 months in the United States. But there are other 
reasons which may account in part for delay. ICI is com- 
mitted to a heavy capital expansion scheme of which the 
“Terylene ” venture represents only a small part. The two 
raw materials used to make the fibre, terephthalic acid and 
ethylene glycol, are both to be | areata at Wilton and it is 
reasonable that the sections of the plant producing them 
and also their raw materials are working smoothly before 
proceeding with manufacturing commitments based on them. 


The marketing of a textile fibre opens a new field for ICI. 
“Terylene ” fabrics have to sell on performance. The fibre 
presents a valuable combination of properties, for it is 
remarkably strong, not very elastic, highly resistant to water, 
light, and acids. It is also expensive ; in full production the 
price of the yarn is not likely to be any lower than that of 
nylon (11s. 3d. for staple nylon and 20s. tod. for 30 denier 
continuous filament) and. will thus be considerably dearer 
than natural fibres, with the possible exception of silk. 
It is not difficult to envisage a considerable industrial 
market for “Terylene” and the domestic market is 
expected to take considerable quantities. Being relatively 
inelastic, it does not have the potential use for stockings that 
has been the mainstay of nylon ; on the other hand, it has 
a rather warmer texture, and greater resistance to creasing. 
ICI claims that none of the fabrics, knitted or woven, needs 
to be ironed after washing. Certain technical difficulties con- 
nected with the low moisture absorption of the fibre have 
somewhat limited the range of dyes that can be used, and 
these technicalities also explain why no mixtures of “ Tery- 
lene” with other fibres have yet been demonstrated in this 
country. The first tentative experiments already suggest 
that the market will absorb considerably more than 11 million 
pounds of yarn a year, and a three or four-fold increase in 
capacity is under discussion. 


* * * 


The Yield on Japanese Bonds 


This week, with the initial burst of enthusiasm over, 
Japanese bonds have settled down to a more humdrum 
existence, while investors have attempted to sort out—by 
guess work or slide rule—the individual merits of each ‘oan. 
Price movements in the market have not been excessively 
‘olent, out, as the accompanying table shows, investors have 
tended to favour the 1907 loan, the Tokyo Electric stock, 
and the 1924 loan more than the other government stocks. 
One new factor had to be taken into the market’s calculations 
on Tuesday when the original somewhat vague statement on 
inking funds—that “ where there are already sinking funds 
these will be renewed in accordance with the original con- 
tacts «s from 1953 ”—was amplified by the publication of 
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the actual amounts of the sinking funds to be applied. The 
Tokyo Electric stock now has a fixed annual sinking fund 
of £117,000, payable annually. Half yearly sinking funds 
are to be applied to the 1924 loan (amounting to £179,000), 
to the 1930 loan (£131,500), and to the 1926 Tokyo: loan 
(£60,000) ; and a quarterly sinking fund of {£11,795 is to 
be applied to the 1912 Tokyo loan. The sinking funds on 
these four loans are cumulative, so that the amounts given 
relate to the first instalments only. 


This information induced some switching from those loans 
not supported by a sinking fund to those that are ; by the 


close on Tuesday the 1910 loan had recorded a net loss on the 


day of ~ to 733, while the 1924 loan showed a net gain 
of $ to 102. The operation of these sinking funds cannot, 
of course, be taken into account in calculating the yields 
offered by the loans—and, in any case, such calculations can 
only be very rough approximations. In view of the sub- 
stantial tax deductions that will be made from all interest 
payments (including interest arrears) net redemption yields 





j Net yield 
Remaining Price | Price Approx. basis c ; 
| Life on | on nes suggested Suggested 
in ~ | Sept. 29 | Oct. 8 redemption; ~ othe equivalent 
} years | 962: | 1952+ | 7S | market | Value 
i | A % 
5%, S. Manchu- | 
rian 1923... | 5h ; Os | 103 i 7 | 3 i 125 
5% Japan 1907* ol Qk 1 oe CE BL Bee 
4% Japan 1899} 11 86} | oe 4% - |; Ws 
6% Tokyo Elec, | } j 
1928f ....:. 15} 1764 | 178 53 | 4 211 
6% Japan 1924 | 164 965. | 10 | 58 i - 1 
54% Tokyo 1926 | 19 923 | 93 i 53 44 107 
% Japan1930+} 274 1553 | 152 53 5 167 
4% Japan 1910§ 324 } 73 i 73 5+ 5 i 78 
* Adjusted to give effect to the dollar clause at $4-03 to the {. f Adjusted to give 


effect to the dollar clause at $4-87 to the {. § Adjusted to give effect to the Swiss frane 
clause at Fr. 17-35 to the £ 


are perhaps more meaningful in this context than gross 
yields; the accompanying table therefore shows approximate 
net redemption yields on the basis of prices at the close on 
Wednesday. This calculation immediately reveals one 
curious anomaly : the net redemption yields on the shorter 
dated stocks are higher than the yields offered by the longer 
dated loans. A circular issued by a well-known London 
firm of stockbrokers this week has drawn attention to this 
curiosity ; it suggests a more reasonable, if arbitrary, grada- 
tion of net redemption yields and the equivalent price of 
the loans that would offer these yields. These calculations, 
which are shown in the last two columns of the table, miay 
take too “ bullish ” a view of the general yield basis on which 
Japanese. bonds will eventually settle. But it>is hard to 
resist the conclusion that the shorter dated stocks have been 
somewhat neglected. 


* * * 


«As Much Tea as You Like” 


So far as the trade is concerned the ending of tea 
rationing in this country has proved a damp squib. Although 
free to do so since Monday, housewives have not rushed out 
to replenish their store cupboards, nor have wholesalers 
received any sudden demands for supplies. Admittedly, prices 
at the London tea sales have risen slightly in the last few 
days, but this seems mainly to have reflected a seasonal 
improvement in the quality of tea offered. This is the time 
of. the year when the main part of the Ceylon supplies reach 
London and the quality has been exceptionally good - this 
season: Moreover, the fact that less tea than usual has been 
offered in Colombo during the last few months has stimulated 
interest in the London sales. 


Derationing of tea has been a slow but painless process. 
Importing wds handed back to private trade in April, 1951, 
but before the domestic rationing system could be abolished 
British prices had first to be brought into line with world 
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levels. The Minister announced in March this year that he . 


had decided to remove the subsidy of 8d. per Ib, and when 
this was carried out some three months later the trade was 
allowed to increase retail prices by up to) 10d. a Ib, on the 
understanding that reasonable quantities would be avail- 
able at 3s. 8d. a lb (compared with the minimum subsidised 
price of 3s. 4d.). In July the ration was increased to 2} oz a 
week, and at the beginning of September it was further 
increased to 3 oz. By making this gradual increase, rather 
than removing rationing in a single step, the Ministry was 
able to gain in advance some idea of the possible size of 
unrationed demand. And although the increase in the 
weekly ration to 3 oz at the beginning of September seemed 
unduly cautious—it is unlikely that average weekly consump- 
tion of tea will reach this level—it did give distributors a 
breathing space in which to build up stocks in the shops. 
The housewife has enjoyed a gradual increase in supplies 
during the last few months, and has also been able to buy 
cheaper tea. The trade has done better than merely keep its 
promise to provide tea at-3s. 8d.; many popular brands have 
since been reduced to 3s. 4d. and some are now selling at 
38. a Ib. 

The ending of tea rationing in this country has undoubtedly 
been made easier by more plentiful world supplies. In the 
first seven months of this year, production in all countries 
excluding China totalled 551 million lb compared with 512 
million Ib in the same period last year. The whole of this 
increase has come from larger output in northern India, 
where it seems that freer picking has led to a sharp rise in the 
proportion of poor quality tea. Prices of all grades of tea 
have been much lower this year than in 1951, but the market 
for poorer grades has been exceptionally weak. Thus while 
prices at Colombo have shown some improvement in the last 
two or three months, those at Calcutta, which is the main 
outlet for northern Indian supplies, have continued to fall, 


* * * 


New Agreement for Sugar? ‘ 


_Prospects for a new international agreement on sugar 
seem to be improving. Last week the special. committee 
which had been studying the problem reported to the Inter- 
national Sugar Council that the time had come to negotiate 
4 new agreement ;.the existing agreement was set up in 1937, 
but the quotas fixed under it have not been enforced since 
the war. There will be a month in which governments can 
study the committee’s report before ‘the council meets in 
November to decide whether to ask the United Nations to 
call an mternational Sugar Conferente next spring.. It will 
not be easy to negotiate a new agreement, but the need for a 
revised treaty is now widely accepted. The Council estimate 
that there will be a surplus of 2,385,000 metric tons of sugar 
this year: the whole of the non-dollar supplies will be 
absorbed; and the ‘surplus. will consist entirely of sugar 
coming from the dollar area and principally from Cuba. Th 
economies of many of the sugar producing ‘countries in the 
doliar area are based on sugar, and to cut production would 
mean reduced revenue and large scale Unemployment. These 
countries are therefore favourably disposed towards any 
scheme that offers a chance of minimising the cuts that might 
fall on them. At first sight, non-dollar producing countries 
seem to have less to gain from ah agreement, but the sugar 
markets cannot be completely insulated from each other by 
$.and £ signs. Sooner or later any weakness in dollar sugar 
would affect production throughout the rest of the world. 


Cuba supplies the bulk of the sugar for the free market and 
holds most of the current surplus, This year’s record crop 
amounted to some 7 million metric tons compared with an 
average level of 5} million tons. Threatened with an 
enormous surplus, Cuba set aside about 13 millién tons in a 
stabilisation reserve to be released over a period of five years, 
and was left with some 2,400,000 tons to be sold outside 
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the United States and Cuba, of which only §9,000 tons 
remains to be sold. But as most countries have now bought 
all the sugar they want for this season and since the European 
countries will have ai supplies of their own bee: anes 
Cuba is unlikely to sell much from the stabilisation :serye’ 
The Cuban Government has recommended that next vear’s 
crop be limited to million tons but it is anxious not :o have 
‘to accept the e burden of cuts leaving other countries 
free to. increase their production. ee 

Since the international agreement of 1937 worl sugar 
conditions have changed radically. During the thirties the 
world market had been shrinking, for more and more cop- 
suming countries were covering their: basic. requirements 
from subsidised domestic production, or from pre!crential 
imports. The quotas established by the agreemeni were 
far bigger than the free market and Were never e{fective 
Increased populations and higher rates of consumption in 
certain areas such as Eastern Europe and Africa may have 
enlarged the potential market: But if setious cuts in produc- 
tion in Cuba and other dollar areas are to be avoided, some 
way will have to be found to enable the United Kingdom and 
other consuming countries short of dollars to pay for the 
extra sugar. 


Manpower and Mobility 


During this year, as Mr Butler noted this week, the 
mobility of labour in Britain has improved considerably. Is 
the labour moving in the right direction ?: From the August 
employment figures released this week, the answer must once 
again be yes—with qualifications. In August, young people 
who have left school and enter employment contribute to a 
large increase in the total working population: this year the 
total rose by 82,000 to 23,401,000, this increase, 66,000 
entered civil employment ; those who took longer to find jobs 
swelled the “wholly unemployed” category by 16,000, 
bringing the number of workers completely idle to 326,000. 
But the number of workers “temporarily stopped ” {ell by 
20,000 ; so the total of registered unemployed fell by 4,000 to 
396,000 at the end of August. By September 15th this total 
had fallen further to 389,600 ; most of the additional workers 
finding employment in this fortnight, too, were workers who 
had been temporarily laid off. 

Of the basic industries, only agriculture gained a particu- 
larly large share, amounting to some 15,000 of the extra 
people entering industry in August ; the increase in coal- 
mining had slackened seasonally and transport was /osing 
workers. Manufacturing industries took more than half the 
extra workers. Textiles and clothing showed proportionately 
large increases totalling 12,000 ; these do not wholly account 
for the fall of 16,600 in textile unemployment, but many «m- 
ployers usually fail to take workers temporarily stopped of 
their employment returns. The vehicle group gained 7,099, 
with 2,600 of them going into aircraft ; and metal manulacture 
increased its labour force by 2,000. But employment in the 
“ engineering, metal ak and precision instruments 
group, which is five times that in metal manufacture, roy: by 
only 5,000 ; though even this was welcome after a few months 
with no net increase whatever. 

The only other group to record ‘a large increase was the 
distributive trades—which suggests that the shop rounc ‘¢ 
corner has not wholly lost its attraction as a gateway ‘9 
employment. True, the distributive labour force at the od 
of August was only 1,000 larger than at the end of last \ 1". 
But the engineering group had 26,000 fewer workers than 
at that time ; ahd only 19,000 of them have gone into vehi | 
and metal manufacture. So the official) emphasis on ‘° 
metal-using industries—which followed a consider: 
growth in their employment last year—has still fully to <<" 
its desired influence on the mobile manpower of 1952. 
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T an engineering works in the Midlands, a 

2,000 ton hydraulic forging press had to be 
overhauled because of wear. The firm decided 
that a good way of effecting repairs would be to 
“shrink fit” new parts in place of worn ones. 
A metal part to be fitted by this process is deli- 
berately made a precise amount too large. When 
who extreme cold is applied the part shrinks and can 
be fitted into another. The metal expands as the 


rticu- temperature rises to normal and a very tight fit 
a is thus ensured. Sy 

oda The firm therefore consulted I.C.I. Billingham 
f the Division who make “ Drikold ”’—a solid re- 
rately frigerant which, with a temperature of minus 
count 110’ F., is a convenient means of producing 
extreme cold. The main part of the problem was 
oolk to shrink a hollow steel cylinder weighing 7 tons 
crude and fit it into the body of the press. The firm 
n the made the necessary preparations and provided 
a lifting tackle, whilst an I.C.I. man supervised the 
<a shrinking. This was done by closing the cylinder 


at onc end and filling it with 80 gallons of methy- 


. lated spirit and 1,400 Ib. of ‘ Drikold.” Five 
1 and « half hours later, at a temperature of minus 
ato 95°F ., the cylinder had contracted 
nd by 30 thousandths of an inch. It 


Was then hoisted into position. 
sa This com pleted one of the biggest 
1 the an fitting jobs ever under- 
f aken, 
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oF SOUTH AFRICA mired aS 
| Bankers in South Africa to .he United Kingdom Government. Bankers co th | i 
|; Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika i te 
Capital Authorised £15,000,000 a 
Capital Subscribed £10,000,000 = 
Capital Paid-up - £5,000,000 4 
Reserve Fund - £5,000,000 } 
| | 7 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | aa ‘ 


7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
} 


| 


‘LONDON WALL Branch — 63 London Wall, €.C.2. | 
| WEsT END Branch —9% Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. | 
| NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 


4 
} 
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HAMBURG Agency Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 
| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN | 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA | 
| ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted | 
at all Branches and Agencies. | 





Another phase ol | i. 
AUSTRALIAN DEY DLO LMR 
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By 1955, it is planned, 
Australia will be refining 
8 million tons of crude oil 
a year—a capacity that 
equals some 40% of 
Great Britain’s. 
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Our Information Department 
can assi3t if you are interested 
in development in Australia. 





(Incorporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes Street, E.C2 


650 Offices in Austraiia Assets £288 Million 
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The oldest inhabitant 


Somehow, he seems always to 
have been part of the village. 
None can remember it without 
recalling him, for his wise advice 
and local knowledge have helped 
both young and old. 


For many businessmen, it is 
equally hard to think of Australia 
and New Zealand without. recall- 
ing the Bank of New South Wales. 
For, as the oldest public company 
in the South-West Pacific, its experience and knowledge 
of local conditions are unrivalled. And as the largest 
commercial bank there, with over 850 branches and 
agencies, it can give every assistance to its customers. 


For your ventures in Australia and New Zealand, 
consult and use — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29, Threadneedie St:, E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


{INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





GB52065 
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Finance and 
Eastern Trade 


“Mercantile;” service extends not only 
throughout India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 

For sixty years the “ Mercantile” has closely 
studied financial conditions in all Eastern 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge 

is at the disposal of British business houses 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


dlead Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


iNDIA~PAKISTAN~BURMA—CEYLON—MALAYA— 
SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA-MAURITIUS4 
THAILAND—JAPAN. 
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LOMO SANGRE TRMMAGRERONAT | TRSREMGCDRER | GRTRPEDERPUPTET. HVRUEUECEASRPNL | GORTLSUASTEDS | URRGHOONER IETHER ptt ye: 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


A modern, yet personal, 


LNOQGEURL UMA MALLETT naa once 


banking service 


SVHCHUUE BRUTOAVRRETEGANE FERGSINAVYUQIGR SUVEREOROTURSRRSASUDBRSSDVTHTOLUVUSHUNVAARAOUR UVR LESTER RRUDNNATTNATAE HARM 





UNNSHAAUGTGAIY | SNHULOUESUUAIML SOUDASALAURERATAE = SPHITOORA 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.; = 
Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 7 

= Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. = 
Sra ANMONE NCE RMT : 






















THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE | 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 





Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current | 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, | 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(incorporated with limited ability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1 Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4, New Zealand 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka | 
and Labasa (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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Retail Trade Returning to Normal? 


Month by month changes in the level of retail trade 
have assumed a new importance since sales first began to 
fall. The improvement that has been taking place during 
the summer has not been so sharply defined as to give traders 
firm assurance that a steady recovery was in train. The 
sharper-than-average: fall in sales ‘between July/ and August 
has, however, been interpreted as’ something of a set-back. 
The index of retail sales (1950=100) fell from 117 to 109 


compared with a drop from 106 to 100 between July and © 


August last year. Non-food merchandise sales fell from 110 
to 94 compared with a fall of from 102 to go in the same 
classes of goods a year ago. 

These general figures, however, conceal a marked variation 
in the trading experience of different types of retailers. 
Multiple stores have gained ground throughout the year ; 
their sales index of 117 in August showed a drop of only 
four points compared with July, and their weekly sales were 
8 per cent higher than a year ago, By contrast the sales 
of co-operative stores were 4 per cent lower for all goods 
except food ; sales of food rose by 14 per cent and counter- 
acted a disconcerting drop in the business done by other 
departments. 

The big department stores are barely holding their ground. 
Sales of all merchandise were 2 per cent higher than a year 
ago, even with the help of a substantial tourist trade. Since 
the second half of the year the John Lewis group has been 
recording regularly weekly sales figures below those for the 


WEEKLY SALES BY LARGE RETAILERS 
NON-FOOD MERCHANDISE 





same period in each of the past two years. Other big depart- 
ment groups, having gone through an exceptionally slack 
time early in the year, are only now beginning to feel a 
renewed flow of trade though it is not sufficient even to show 
much improvement on the level of business in the second 
half of last year, when the rush to buy had already exhausted 
itself. 

There are several explanations why the multiple stores 
should have gained so much ground. They were the iost 
severely hit by shortages that persisted from the beginning 
of the war until early this yeary and greater range of supplies 
has given them the opportunity to show a big improvement 
On their previous years’ trade. These stores, too, freely 
bought up the job lots that have been offered by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers since the textile slump began, an 
advantage of which neither the. department stores nor the 
co-operatives availed themselves on any scale. 


These are special circumstances. Between July and August, 
wholesalers’ stocks of textiles were reduced from 163 to 156 
(1947 = 100) and there is not likely to be any more “ distress ” 
selling. It is the lowest August figure for some years 
and an encouraging indication that trade may return to 
normal this autumn. If the multiple stores continue next 
year to show the same rate of improvement, there may be 
More conclusive evidence of a swing away from the type 
of retailer that carries a large and varied stock, to one relying 
On the rapid turnover of a limited range of mass-produced 


afticles, 
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The Nash-Austin Deal 


The Nash Kelvinator Corporation—one of the four 


_ principal independent motor manufacturers in the United 


States—has long been interested in producing in Europe a 
small sports car specially designed for the American market. 


Over a period of years discussions have been held with a 


number of manufacturers, among them the Standard Motor 
Company and Fiat in Italy. An agreement has now been 
reached whereby the Austin Motor Company will provide 
the engine and chassis components (the standard A.40 engine) 
and Fisher and Ludlow the body, of a small car to be 
assembled for Nash at the Austin works. The intended 
volume has not been made public. At a rate of production of, 
say, 2,000 units a week it would not be postible to get the 
cost-weight ratio common in the United States ; but it is 
likely that the delivered cost would not be higher than pro- 
duction there at a similar rate. 


American manufacturers have speculated for some years 
about the potential American market for a car much smaller 
than the standard American car of about 3,300 pounds weight 
but produced at the same price-weight ratio. General 
Motors’ postwar plans included the production of a 2,200- 
pound car; but increasing capital costs caused this project 
to ke abandoned after negotiations for the site and much of 
the equipment had reached an advanced stage. Nash already 
markets a Rambler saloon of 2,350 pounds and has been 
exhibiting a 2,000-pound prototype of the car likely to be 
built by Austin, in order to test public reaction. By this new 


agreement, Nash will be able to test the American market for 


a small sports car—not, perhaps, at as low a price as produc- 
tion on the accepted American scale might give, but certainly 
as cheap as any small-volume output in that country, and 
without any of the risks attached to tooling up for such an 
intrinsically speculative project. Last year Britain shipped 
27,000 cars to Canada and another 20,000 to. the United 
States, most of them of about the same weight as the pro- 
jected Nash-Austin car. But the two British sports cars that 
have made a: market for themselves in North America are 
the MG and the Jaguar, both produced and marketed on a 
limited scale. Nash has some experience of sub-contracting 
designs abroad. The Healey company has recently been 
building a sports car body fitted with a Nash engine. But the 
outcome of the new link with Austin, which involves intro- 
ducing the principle of integral chassis-less construction into 
the passenger car section of the motor industry, will be 
watched with intense interest. The British company, in its 
turn, appear to have been exploring means of increasing its 
production runs. Final confirmation that the 800 c.c. engine 
of the Austin 7 is being fitted in the Morris Minor means 
that production of both this and the A.40 engine will be on 
a much bigger scale than the output of the two Austin cars 
in which they are used. As the integration of the Austin and 
Nuffield groups proceeds this principle is likely to be 
extended—it is one important way of offsetting the short 
production runs and the diversity of models that characterise 
the British car industry. 


* * x 


Zinc Falls, but Lead Tumbles 


‘Lead and zinc have both fallen this week. During the 
first eight days of free dealings, lead slumped to £87 10s. a 
ton spot, as-much as {£44 a ton below the Ministry of 
Materials’ recent selling price, but it recovered some {6 to 
-£8.a ton on Thursday. On Wednesday the Government 
selling price of zinc was reduced by {£4 a ton to {118 
a ton following a fall in the American price. Some American 
smelters had been quoting zinc at 14 cents a Ib, although one 
large smelter was offering the metal at 134 cents a lb ; this 
week all-the smelters adopted the lower price. 


Lead had fallen steadily for a week; on Wednesday it 
took a sudden tumble, falling by £7 a ton to £87 10s. a ton. 
It was reported on Th y that the producers began to 
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interior of this métal component of a large 
processing plant, which, after successive bakings, 
will become impervious to nearly all chemicals. 
The man with the spray gun works carefully, 
thoroughly, with a sense of responsibility that 
has been common to the people of Newion 
Chambers for generations. At Newton Chambers 
every present-day development is inspired by 
159 years of service to the community. 
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support the market. The volume of lead traded during the 
st cight days was heavy—no less than 12,000 tons changed 
ands. This is a figure of total turnover, and some lead may 

we changed hands more than once. Much of the business 
has been (or future delivery, and sales of Government-owned 
head have been small. It is too early to judge whether much 
lead is being re-exported and whether the London market is 
hamming foreign currency. Although London prices are con- 
gderably lower than those ruling in the United States, the 
fall in prices; if it continues, will not encourage American 
buying. American prices have also been reduced this week, 
on Tuesday the smelter price was reduced from 16 cents a Ib 
10 15 cents a lb—apparently moving in sympathy with the 


London market. This is the precise opposite of recent 
experience, when British prices have followed American 
movemen's. Allowing some 2 cents a Ib to cover the cost of 
shipment to and import duty in the United States, the British 
price is still well below current American levels. 

© * * 


Bigger Metal Allocations 


Further evidence of increasing production of metals has 
come from the International Materials Conference this week 
in its recommendations of larger allocations of copper, nickel 
and cobalt in the fourth quarter. Total allocations of copper 
amount to 747,65§ metric tons for the current quarter, com- 
pared with 744,290 last quarter with the prospect of some 
additional supplies of Chilean copper outside the distribution 
plan. The nickel allocation is 37,049.6 metric tons, against 
36,680 metric tons last quartef and that for cobalt is 2,884 


IMC Distrisputions, Oct.-tTo Dsc., 1952 
(Metric. tons) 
Copper Nickel Cobalt 





Sed Qtr, | 4th Qtr. | Sed Qtr. | 4th Qtr. | Sd Qtr. | 4th Ctr, 





United States... | 368100 | 362,000 | 24,626-5 (24,930-6 1 1583-9 | 1,987-8 
United King - | 100,300 | 201,800 | 5,428-3.) 5472-6 | "360-0 | "360-0 
Genmmany . 50,100 52,900 ji 1378-9 1,394-7 147-0 | 47-0 
Pragce 900 | 38,000 |" 1,764-3-| 1777-5 | 111-0{ 11-0 
Conia 32,200 | 34.200| 989-0| ‘991-5| 33-0) 33-0 
Others 156,690 | 158,755.| 2,393-0 | 2,482-7| 240-5 | © 245-2 

.. | 144,290 | 147,655 | 36,580-0-'37,049-6 | 2,475-4 | 2,884-0 

; o-4 
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tons, against 2,475.4 tons. Detailed allocations for the prin- 
apal consuming countries are shown in the accompanying 
lable. Supplies of nickel, even after the increase in produc- 
bon, are still insufficient for the civil and defence needs of the 
free world. On the other hand, cobalt supplies may in- 
crease sufficiently by the early part of next year to justify the 
ons of international distribution of cobalt and its com- 
pounds. 


* ~ * 


Port Operation Improves 


since the Ports Efficiency Committee was set up in 
March to investigate the slowness of operations in British 
Ports, particularly London and Liverpool, there has been a 
general improvement in the turnround of ships, and conges- 
hon in the ports has been greatly eased. But this improve- 
ment has obviously been largely a consequence of the decline 
m shipping traffic and the absence of any major labour 
disputes. So far as London is concerned, an improved 
ighterage system, the coming into operation of two new 
grain cicvators, and the handling of sugar in bulk have helped 
© accelerate the rate of operation. But the committee, in the 
‘econd of its reports to Lord Leathers, is certainly right in 
“‘lressing that complacency over the present improvement 
Would be dangerous, and in adding “ it is safe to predict that 
certain of the causes of the difficulties and delays that were 
éving so much anxiety some months ago will recur, probably 


Next winter,” 
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The basic trouble is that the United Kingdom ports, which 
suffered so much war damage, have no cushion of reserve 
Capacity to meet sudden or seasonal increases in traffic. Even 
seven years after the end of the war, much of the damage 
done by the war has not been repaited. To take Liverpool 


- as an example, the report states that in 1951 this port was 


attempting to handle a tonnage of cargo 14 per cent greater 
than before the war with 24 per cent less fully-effective 
berth capacity, and the increased tonnage was accounted for 
wholly by export cargoes, which require more accommoda- 
tion in sheds and require more handling than import cargoes. 
Replacement and repair work has been delayed by Govern- 
ment restrictions on capital expenditure and in particular 
by the shortage of steel. In both its reports, therefore, the 
committee has stressed the importance of releasing sufficient 
steel to.enable these port facilities: to be provided. It 
specifically recommends the allocation of some 10,300 tons 
of steel, spread over 18 months, to enable 23 extra berths to 
be brought into operation in Liverpool and London ; about 
8,000 tons of steel, spread over three years, to provide addi- 
tional storage accommodation at London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Bristol ; and about 2,900 tons to increase milling 
capacity in London, Manchester, Hull and Leith. 


* : * * 


New Money for Stilfontein 


In the next eight years production from the new OFS 
and West Transvaal mines should increase the value of South 
Africa’s combined gold and uranium output by £100 million 
to £250 million. It is against this background, briefly out- 
lined in a broadcast from London by the Union’s Finance 
Minister, Mr Havenga, last week, that one of these develop- 
ing mines, Stilfontein Gold, is making a new issue of ordinary 
shares. The Sulfontein gold mine is coming inte production. 
several years earlier than originally planned,.and the directors 
have decided that its milling capacity should be increased 
to 80,000 tons a month by the end of 1953. - To finance this 
and other developments the company has. to raise about 
£1 million immediately and another {600,000 by the end 
of 1953. Shareholders are therefore being: offered one new 
§s. ordinary share at 18s. each for every ten shares held ; 
with each two shares taken up subscribers are given the 
option to purchase a further share at 22s. 6d. each in 1953. 
After this announcement, the existing §s. shares rose from 
238. od. to 24s., but by Wednesday’s close they had fallen 
back te 23s. 43d. 


The circular giving details of the offer also reveals that 
the directors expect that the company will shortly be invited 
by the Union Government to extend-its uranium plant 
beyond its originally planned size. The cost of the expected 
extension is provisionally estimated at £1,500,000, and 
shareholders are therefore being asked to agree to an increase 
of {2,000,000 in the amount that the company is authorised 
to borrow for the purposes of uranium production. By all 
accounts the development of uranium production should be 
a profitable investment. After setting in motion the produc- 
tion machinery of the Union’s first uranium plant at West 
Rand Consolidated Mines on Wednesday, Dr Malan revealed 
that the capital cost of the Union’s whole uranium production 
programme was likely to exceed £40 million, and estimated 
that when these plants come into full production gross 
revenue will probably exceed £30 million a year. 


As the directors of Stilfontein consider that the borrowing 
powers of the company for general purposes should also be 
increased, shareholders afe being asked to agree to an increase 
in the total ‘amount that the company can borrow (by means 
other than ‘the issue of a loan stock) from’ £5,500,000 to 
£8,000,000. In order to compensate loan stockholders for this 
proposed increase in borrowing powers, the conversion rights 
on the existing loan stock will be amended, so -that stock- 
holders will be able to convert {£25 of every £100 of stock 
into 22 ordinary shares, instead of into 18 shares as at present. 
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This new issue by Stilfontein will be one of many that will be 
made as the development of the new South African gold and 
uranium fields gathers speed, but unless Britain expands its 
hard-won export surplus the London market is not going to 
be in any very good shape to finance them. 


* * * 


Simplifying Steel Capital 

The rearrangement of capital structure and director- 
ships carried out last week. by three nationalised steel com- 
panies, Richard Thomas and Baldwins, the Steel Company 
of Wales, and Guest Keen Baldwins, was the first operation 
of its kind since the Minister of Supply instructed the Iron 
and Steel Corporation to “ hold the position ” last November. 
This rearrangement, which is formally “with the concur- 
rence ” of the nationalised corporation and has been approved 
by Mr Sandys, removes the cross-holdings held by Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins in Guest Keen Baldwins and by both 
companies in the Steel Company of Wales. Instead of being 
owned jointly by the two other companies and the nation- 
alised corporation, the Steel Company of Wales thus comes 
into the direct ownership of the corporation. 


The change, from the point of view of the Iron and Steel 
corporation, is an administrative convenience with no neces- 
sary significance for denationalisation. Nevertheless, it has 
made three subsidiary companies into self-contained 
properties—a change that may commend itself to possible 
purchasers, and in particular to Guest Keen Nettlefolds when 
that company has to decide whether to buy its associate back. 


* * As 


Tanker Freights Decline 


-  S§pot rates in the tanker freight market fluctuate even 


more than dry cargo rates, and today the general level of 
tanker voyage rates is lower than at any time since the out- 
break of war in Korea. Last winter spot rates soared to more 
than three times the old Ministry of Transport scheduled 
rate (which is still used as a base line for measuring tanker 
rates). Within three months they dropped to about MOT 
plus 160 per cent, and by July they were in the region of 
MOT plus 50 per cent. Now they are even lower. As 
winter approaches, the demand for tankers usually increases, 
but there have been no signs of any improvement in recent 
weeks. The major oil companies, far from chartering vessels, 
have even been offering some of their own tankers for charter. 
It seems that the 
supply of new tankers 
coming into the market 
is rather higher than 
the rate of increase in 
oil consumption, 
Charterers are 
naturally ‘not inclined, 
therefore, to cover 
their requirements too 
far ahead; but a few 
vessels have been taken 
for six months Western 
Hemisphere trading at 
rates. down. to the 
equivalent of MOT 
plus 100 per cent. 


- An indication of the 
underlying trends of 
the tanker freight 
_ market can be gained 
from the awards made by the London Tanker Brokers 
Panel, which form an index of the time charter rates 
for tankers ; in the accompanying chart this is compared 
with the monthly course of dry cargo freights as 
indicated by the Chamber of Shipping Index of sterling tramp 
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rates. The downward trend is reflected in the lates . 
tanker awar made by the panel, which is 42s. 34. . 

deadweight, compared with the rate of 52s. set in April, ‘Tj 

award is calculated on the basis of a tanker of 12,000 tops 
d.w. on two years time charter, and it is used by the oil com. 
panies as a basis for computing the value of inter-compar 

transactions, as well as for determining the freight clement ig 
the selling prices of petroleum products. It comes Up for 
review every six months. The first award, in April, 1949, 
was 18s. 6d. and it remained fairly steady unti! October, 
1950, when it rose to 30s. Subsequent rises brought the 
figure to §2s., but now it has started to go back. Increasy 
in the prices of various oil products have followed earlier 
rises in the tanker brokers’ award, but it does not necessarily 
follow that decreases will follow the latest decline. 


* * * 


Stable Prices? 


A general stability of commodity prices with only 4 
very slight downward movement continues to be the trend 
shown by The Economist Commodity Price Indicator ; and 
the recent, long delayed, fall in the price of lead, although 
producing a corresponding fall in the indicator figure, does 
not alter this general impression. The indicator for all items 
was fairly constant week by week from middle August to end 
of September ; for August 20th it was 124.7 and for Septem- 
ber it was 124.2. For October 1st the indicator remained at 
124 and the latest figure, for October 8th, is 123, but this 
last fall is almost entirely accounted for by the sharp fall in 
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the price of lead on the recently reopened London market. 
The indicator continues to reflect steadiness in the prices 
other commodities. 


The more detailed indicators show the following move- 
ments between October 1st and October 8th: food a slight 
fall from 118.8 to 118.7, fibres unchanged: at 101.6 and 
metals showing the only marked fall—from 154.9 to 151-6, 
a movement due, in the period, almost entirely to the lower 
lead prices. While the future of prices must still seman 
uncertain, the indicator nevertheless prompts the question— 
have free prices in the commodity markets, as .gainst 
Government supported prices, almost reached bottom ? 


* *. * 


Report on Oilseeds 


Prices of vegetable oils have fallen sharply sinc: the 
middle of 1951 and are now generally below the levels pre 
vailing at the beginning of the Korean war. The decline @ 
values during the past year has marked the transition ‘rom | 
scarcity to plenty in world supplies. According to “ Vegetable 
Oils and Oilseeds 1952” published last week by the \om- 
monwealth Economic Committee, world production declined 
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What, the Daily Mirror? 





That's right. 
ae But it’s such A. ee ceeee 
market. All righ’, so you don’t read it. Nor do I, usually. But more 
rices of HM than four million, four hundred thousand other people 

do—every day. 

r move- ; . 
slight What kind 6f people? 
1.6 and Good honest working class, most of them. But they are the 
) 151.6, ople \ F ; 
> ian people with the money to spend these days. Take a glance 
‘main [me @! ‘he average council estate. See the television masts. 
-stion— Believe me, for products such as ours, there’s only one 
.gainst market orth bothering with — the mass market. 
im ¢ 

When you come to think of it, that’s probably true of 

most products, 

Yes, it probably is. Incidentally, the Daily Mirror is a very 
nce the god proposition where cost is concerned, too. It has the 
els pre- lowest inch per thousand rate of all national daily papers. 
ae The highest-sale and the lowest cost, eh? 
yn ir Bes ; 
egetable That’s right, 
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HENRY GARDNER a 
& CO. LTD. q 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation ( Pakistan) Ltd. 

The Cyprus Co., Lid., Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buuery & Co. Lid. (Mataya), and C. Tennant Sons & Co., 
of New York, as well as with the associaes of The British Metal ae 

Corporation Ltd., Australia, Canada, India, South Africa 

and Central Africa, 
The Group provides mannfac- throughout the world. Expert 
turers and producers of finished knowledge in distribution and 


articles and raw commodities salesmanship is available 
with an economical method of 


their 


through the various units of 


marketing products the Group. ee 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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HOW MUCH STEEL 


from this ship’s cargo? 


Specially designed for the transport of iron ore from 
new fields in West Africa and other overseas sources, | 
the M.V. “Orelia” will carry an average cargo of | 
8,400 tons of this valuable steel-making, fuel-saving | 


material. 


This is one of fifteen ore ships to be ordered as part | 
of the steel industry’s post-war development. plans | 


begun in 1946. Their car- 
goes will help to feed the six 
new blast furnaces which 
British firms are. bringing 
into operation during the 
year in this great expansion 
programme 

The extra pig iron pro- 
duced in these new furnaces 
willincrease Britain’s annual 
output of steel by three- 
quarters of a million tons. 


Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
5.33 STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 5.W.1 





“KEEP ME MOVING!” 


says 
JACK SCRAP 


The steel industry 
still needs all the 
scrap which engin- 
eering firms and 
other steel users 
can send back. Search out 
every ton of scrap on your 
premises. Your local scrap 
merchant will heip with 
dismantling and collection. 
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slightly in 1950-51—although it was still some 1, 


higher than the prewar level—but there was a mec He 
output in 1951-52, when the crop is believed to hay- reached 
a new record. 

Increased cultivation of oilseeds in the West-; 
sphere, principally the United States, largely accoun 
sharp increase in world oilseed output compared with pre- 
war years. For example, the increase in soya bean and 
groundnut production was mainly concentrated in the United 
States and South America. The slight decline in output of 
oilseeds in 1950-51 resulted from reduced crops of olive 
cottonseed, linseed and groundnuts’ which were only par. 
tially offset by increased production of other oilseeds. The 


0 Hemi. 
ts for the 


ESTIMATED WoRLD PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL Oizs; 


ED Cropg 
(Thousand tons, oil equivalent) 


Ce neenee 


| Average | eae 


| {seg 
| 1934-38 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950.51 
eee: ~ ~ eee L 
















| 
~| 2,750} 3,150! 3,130} 3,165] 315 
Cotton seed...... 2,450 1,830 2,090 2,360 | 2.180 
Soya bean...... 2 1,840 2,170 2,375 2,110 | 2,655 
Sunflower. ...... 630 890 | 1,065 1,080 | 1149 
Linseed....cece ae 1,150 1,185 1,295 1,145 | 1.085 
Rapeseed ... 2.0. > 1,350 1,595 1,620 1,715 | 1,745 
COCONEES ccckucxs 1,575 1,295 1,350 1,425 1 1535 
Palen, oys5.400cade 810 670 780| 885 | 925 
OWS... s é'eaauks » 880 1,185 | 480 1135/ 580 
Others: . cicidace 1,455 | 1,410 1505 ' 1550' 155 
—— 
WOON os sicsccsneoves 14,890 | 15,380 | 15,690 | 16,570 16,545 

Of which* :— 

“Edible” oils ... 9,300 | 10,005 9,955 | 10,660 | 10,49 
* Industrial ” oils. 2,840 | 3,120 3,270 | 3,235 | 3,210 

“ Edible - Indust.” 
OS. ce eccieae 2,750 2,255 2,465 2,675 | 2,845 
Saati aii spa lh lil hii ess adn sie of 
* “ Edible” group includes groundnut, cottonseed, soya bean, 
sunflower, sesame and olive; “ Industrial ”’ group includes linseed, 
rapeseed, castor and tung; “ Edible-Industrial”’ group includes 


palm, palm kernel and coconut. 
Source: Commonwealth Economic Committee 


olive crop, which is subject to fairly regular biennial fluctua- 
tions, is known to have been particularly heavy in Europe 
this year. Although production of linseed oil in the United 
States is far above the prewar level, world supplies have been 
declining during the last few seasons because of the continued 
fall in Argentine output. Indeed linseed oil is one of the lew 
vegetable oils which remain scarce ; it is significant that the 
price has declined only slightly from the peak level at the 
end of 1951. Cottonseed production, which was slow 
recover after the war, increased in most areas in 1950-51 but 
this widespread improvement was masked by a heavy fall 
in American output. 


The Commonwealth, which is an important producer of 
most oilseeds, normally provides nearly one-third of the total 
quantity entering international trade. In 1951 the proportioa 
fell slightly because of a decline in shipments of groundnuts 
from East Africa. Before the war-the Commonwealth had 1 
large surplus of oilseeds, but since the war it has been 4 net 
importer, because exports from India have decrease! while 
imports into the United Kingdom have risen sharply. 
The consumption of vegetable oils in food in the United 
Kingdom last year was about 28 Ib a head, nearly double the 
prewar rate. 


Shorter Note 


According to reports from La Paz the Bolivian Govett 
ment, which announced its intention to nationalise ‘he ' 
mines, has now taken over control of the Aramayo, [ati 
and Hochschild tin mines. So far no official detailed olans 
for compensation have been reported, but unofficial ©-p0. 
state that compensation will be given at-least for the «unin8 
equipment. 
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‘Company Notes 


goan Antelope and Mufulira.—Some, but 
1s all, ordinary shareholders in 
be Rhodesian Selection Trust group of com- 
:o benefit from the boom in the 


y no im 


r 


G § arc 

Stee copper belt. For the year to 
une 30th last the total equity dividend to 
ik paid by Roan Antelope has been increased 
5. 3d a Ss. share, or 45 per cent ; after 
aking iowance for the bonus issue of 
bares that raised the company's equity capital 
om {4,993,160 to £8,987,688, the equivalent 


ote in 1950-51 was Is. 74d. a share (or 32.8 
et cent). On the other hand, the total equity 
‘tributions made by Mufulira (at 8s. 3d. a 
1 share) and by Rhodesian Selection Trust 
bt 2s. a 5s. share) are, in effect, the same .as 
st year—after making due allowance for 
he capital bonuses issued by both companies 
, 1950-51. Both the operating companies 
have reported an increase in gross profits ; 
tut while Roan Antelope’s operating surplus 
yt up from £7,290,422 to £9,635 ,736, 
{ufulira’s only crept up from £8,969,133 to 
9.336.537. This divergent experience is 
plained by the fact that Mufulira—a 
wetter” mine than Roan—had to pursue a 
ighter policy of fuel conservation during the 
rear, when floods threatened rail communica- 
‘ons to the Southern Rhodesian collieries ; 
+ this reason, its sales last year were smaller 
an in 1980-51, while Roan’s sales went on 
ising. Both companies had to put more 
side for taxation, but in spite of an increase 
in taxation from £4,120,694 to £5,888,767, 
Roan Antelope’s net profits increased from 
1,796,672 to £2,642,914. The increase in 
ufulira’s taxation from £5,111,714° to 
$.651.927, however, was sufficient to cause 
fall in its net profits from £2,764,795 to 
2,617,816. Similarly, Rhodesian Selection 
rust, whose principal asset is a majority 
bareholding in Mufulira, has reported a fall 
net profits from £1,123,723 to £1,117,572. 


The boom in the copper belt is not yet 
pver, for the price of copper was increased 
y about 20 per cent after the end of the 
financial year. But this does not mean that 
urther increases in dividend payments are 
necessarily in prospect. The continuing 
is¢ in costs—at the moment, for example, 
¢ copper producers are in the throes of a 

ge dispute—may eat into earnings, and 
here is always the danger that the capital 
levelopments in the copper belt may bear 
heir fruit of increased production when 
opper prices are falling. The biggest and 
most immediate question mark of all, how- 

t, has been posed by the Treasury, which 
has still not answered the RST group’s 
quest to transfer its domicile to Northern 
Rhodesia. If the Treasury allows the RST 
proup to slip through, the ring fence—as it 
lid the Rhoanglo group—then the political 
d tax advantages that would follow will 
make a further increase in equity dividends 
much more likely than it seems to be at 
present. 


* 


Quaicast.—In the year to June 30th Qual- 
ast was able to achieve an increase in both 
$ sales and its group trading profits. The 
utter rose from £731,940 to £832,871, but 
axation (at £408,673, compared with 
327,189 in 1950-51) ate this increase away, 
mad net profits have actually fallen, from 
244,815 to £226,075. In spite of this de- 
line in distributable earnings equity share- 
olders arc to receive bigger dividend war- 
ants. After allowing for last December's pay- 
ment of a9 per cent interim dividend (relating 
© the 1950-51] financial year) and for the 100 
percent bonus issue of shares made last May, 
e ordin iry dividend has in effect been in- 
ased from 20 to 22} per cent. In explain- 
R. the apparent contradiction between 
ae, net profits and bigger dividends, the 
7 _Mr V. Jobson, points out that 


+ 


51-52 over £350,000 was spent in 


expanding the productive capacity of the 
group, and that shareholders are entitled 
to “some additional return on their funds 
so transferred to essentially risk capital.” 
But this sum was largely spent on the 
acquisition of two new subsidiaries, one of 
which has not yet started trading. Both 
of these new subsidiaries may prove to be— 
in Mr Jobson’s. words—“ good earning 
units,” but there is obviously a risk that the 
company may have put the cart before the 
horse by paying higher dividends before these 


Years to June 30, 


Consolidated earnings ; 1951 1952 
sa t £ 

RIOE DOORS ec wekecice canes 731,940 852,871 
ON NE 5s 60S keh vc ee 731,986 833,164 
SOIPUNNNNE 5 looses cca hi cen 74,480 102,242 
NN oso ake a dcc 0 ck Pade 327,189 408,675 
Net profit PRE EG BARES 244,815 276.075 
Ordinary dividends . Sa ae ka os *74,934 84,301 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... *40 223 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... a 594 
General reserve So ob ae « 150,000 137,026 
Added to carry forward ........ 17,059 1,598 

Cons. halance sheet analysis : 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 599,617 839,418 
Net current assets..-..........- $58,336 $26,029 
MS Pack voneed cctk Caukes van 479,055 661,179 
ME tia 65's eee wah noo pew ene 280,566 192,221 
POD oc ip ced Coun wes 1,076,721 927,385 
Ordinary « apital ole t ctale Big hee, oie 356,829 713,659 


5s. ordinary share at 19s. 3a. yields,£5 17s. per cent. 


* Including an interim dividend of 9 per cent, absorbing 
£16,860, paid in December, 1951, from a dividend reserve 
and relating to the financial year, 1950-51. 


new subsidiaries have begun.to yield a high 
return on the investment made in them. In 
fact, the increase in dividend payments 
appears to have been made possible by the 
fact that the group still possesses a comfort- 
able margin of liquid balances; in spite of 
the decline in cash holdings from_£280,566 to 
£192,221 and the increase in stocks from 
£479,055 to £661,179, these balances are still 
well above outstanding commitments. In any 
case, the increase jn dividends has been made 
in the knowledge that the group’s order books 
are satisfactorily full, and in the belief—or is 
it the hope?—that costs have reached their 


peak. 
x 


Eastwoods.—The recent—and . costly— 
improvement and extension of the Eastwoods 
group’s properties and equipment are now 
yielding a high return in the shape of in- 
creases in output, sales and profits. In the 
year to March 31st last the group continued 
to push ahead with this investment pro- 
gramme ; and all its manufacturing under- 
takings—in cement, bricks, tiles and concrete 
products—reported an increase in output. 
The group also expanded its distribution of 
building materials and its coal merchanting 
business, and as a result trading profits 
advanced from {454,613 to £691,369. The 
consequent increases in taxation (from 
£170,285 to £305,913) and in the charge for 
depreciation did not altogether wipe out this 
advance, and the group was able to report 
a riSe in net profits from £121,322 to 
£184,980. Nothing more, however, was 
passed on to equity shareholders; when 
allowance is made for the supplementary 
dividend of 5 per cent paid last November 
(but relating to the 1950-51 financial year), 
this ordinary dividend was in effect main- 
tained at 15 per cent. Instead of paying 
bigger dividends, the directors appropriated 
more to general reserves and the carry for- 
ward, Presumably profits are being ploughed 
back to finance a further stage of the capital 
development programme. So long as the 
housebuilding programme continues to hold 
a high priority in the calculations of 
Britain’s politicians, the full employment of 
the old and new plants in the Eastwoods 
nexus should be ensured. This should lead 
to stil] higher profits, and it ought also to 
lead to higher dividends. At the current 
price of 45s., the £1 ordinary stock units 
yield 6% per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


ea Price, | Price, Net ~ Gress 
— Oct. | Oct. | Yield, | Yield, 
¢ sie i te 8, Oct. 8, | Oct. 8, 
st 1952 1952 1952 <j 1952 
' £-G G@ii-s a. 
War Bonds 25% °51-531 99; | 99%) 1 3° 2/1313 7 
War Bonds 24% "52-54 994! 994! 110 10! 216 71 
Exchequer 23% 1955 98%; 988} 116 4/1219 4 
Ser. Funding 13% '52 (m) 98 ase 2 8 2 
ser. Funding 13% °53 994%, 988: 1219 7) 2174 Ill 
Ser Funding 13% °54 98 97#; 119 5,245 6 
Ser. Funding 3% "55.) °.. 1004: 112 1;219 8 
War Bonds 24% 54-56. 988 984/114 4:219 31 
Funding 29%, ’52-57 94, 9 i H. § 1.2-19° 71 
Nat. Def. 3%, ‘54-58. .| 99% 93; 113-973 3 71 
War Loan 3% 755-59. 98g", 987% 1 15 -3)°3° 3 
Savings 3% °55-65....| 92 | 92612 5 5/3125 97 
Funding 2)% 56-61..| 919°) 9M* 2 7 5! 312° 31 
Funding 3% '59-69...| 853% 864° 212 4/4 3 61 
Funding 3% °66-68.,.) 874 87¢.; 2 10 10-|.4..2 -21 
Funding 4% '60-90.,.| 96gronged) 220 1) 4 8 4e 
hemubiedbates tees nnde |e Ri ee SY 
>pavings 3% "60-70....; 849 854 21210) 4 4 6] 
Savings 2}% "64-67...| 82* | 839") 213 8! 3 19 102 
Victory 4% '20-76....| 993 | 1008 | 2 1 6 | 3.19 10s 
Savings 3%, 65-75 | 82g 6241211 9/}4 4 li 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957); 85% 864; 2.8 8.4.13 If 
Convs. 3$% (aft. 1961) 763 7% }2-7 514130 5f 
Treas. 25% (aft. 1975) “S6¥ 57-42 6 1/)4 7 Ws 
Treas. 3% (aft, 1966); 669%] 67 |2 7 0/4 9% Tf 
Treasury 34°, 77-80 88} 89-52 8 2:4 4210/1 
Redemption 3% °86-96 77 78 27-914.) 931 
WarLoan 3}% aft.1952, 77) | 768}2-7 3)410. 9F 
Consols 2}% ...... 58§*, 58h 12 4211/4 5 6f 
ar. Elec. 3% '68-73...|. 83) | 838/212 1) 4 3 102 
Br: Elec. 3% °74 13] 823 , 82 ;211 01,4 3 3i 
Br. Elec. 44% "14-179.| oi 99/9 8 $1 ¢ § 2e 
Br. Elec 34% "76-79. 89§.| 883*12 8 1/4 3 92 
Br. Trans. 5% '78-88.; 77§ | 78) | 210 6/4 4 91 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73.)-_ 83 834.212 0:4 3 9 
Br. Gas 3% 90-95... .|, 768% -763%) 2 9-114 3 31 
Br, Gas 3$%-'69-71 | 905 908: 2.9 214 4 81 
Br. I. & S. 3§% "79-81, 88h | 88212 8 9/4 4 10 


(e) To earliest date. .{f} Flat yield. (J) To latest date 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. {m) £99 15s. lld. 
* Ex dividend. 


Last Twe 











i . Price, | Price, | Vie 
Dividends | —— ae | Oct. I, | Oct. 8, | Oct & 
% (a) (by tel a 1952 | 1952 : 1952 
ve Yo . } £ s. & 
40 6| 20 @Anglo-Am. 10/-.; 6% 6 417 06 
5 ai 25 |Anglo-lran {1..| 58 | sf ee 
123d} gaj\Assoc. Elec. {1.1 T1146 | 7114 | 5 1111 
20 b| 74a Assoc. P.Cem. £1} 98/9 |100/- 510 0 
12abe 0 ¢Bem a Pees jasy- pze/- 1617 2 
c @ Boots 5/-:... . .} j~ | f-~ 18 0 @ 
8}>| 3 a Brad. Dyers {1.| 23/6 | 24/- |911 8 
44a 64 _-Br. Celanese 10/-| 21/6* | 24/3* | 410 9 
: Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 30/7§ | 30/10}} ea 
i ; 
12 b| 6 a/Br. Oxygen f1..| 49/103) 51/43 | 5 9 64 
36 3 aiCan. Pac. $25..| $605 | $61 | 40) 6 
5 al pbiCoats{1.......| 43/6 | 44/44 | 5 12 8 
Sa 6bCourtaulds {1..| 35/6 | 37/- |6 1 7 
15 c|  2palCunard (1... ..| 35/- | 4/6 | 8 13 211 
Ta} 15 biDistillers 4/- ...| 16/9 | 16/9 | 5 7 6 
id iMe Dunlop {1..... | 45/- | 46/3 | 711 4 
12}ci 15 elPord {1...... i 49/9 | 49/-- |6 2 § 
Tia’ s b\Gen. Elect. i. | 40/3xb; 39/6 | 5.13 lip 
5 al +\Guest Keen £1.) 53/6 | 53/6 | 512 2 
17? bi { aiGuinness 10/-. .| 31/- | 3l/- 6° 8 Se 
546)  t4a\Hawker Sid. {1.| 38/6 | 38/6 }5 322 
13. ¢; 5 ajimp. Chem. {1.| 42/-* | 43/6* | 5 19 6 
- 13}aiImp. Tobacco {1) 55/3 | 55/3 | 7 4 Go 
$2c| $2.6c\Int. Nick. n.p...| $844 | $85 § 9 3 
lige} 17pc\J’burg Con. {1 .| 48/6 j 4/- [7 210 
10 b| «= 5 a Lancs. Cotton £1) 37/6 | 37/6 | 8 © 0 
10 6} aon. Brick {1..| 61/3* | 61/3* | 5 14 3 
15 a 35 »\Marks&Sp.A5/-| 41/9 | 43/6 | 411 lin 
156 64a)Monsanto 5/-.. .| 26/10}; 25/7) | 4 7 10 
10%6, 6 aP. & O. Def. £1.; 50/— | 51/- | 6 10 9 
Tia, 17)/P. Johnson 10/-.| 35/6 | 35/6 |7 0 10 
185 c.tl00 cPrudentl. ‘A’ gi) 34 | 34 | 512 1 
200 ¢ 50 a\Rhokamagl....| 232 | 233 | 812 3 
5 a 10 bj)Rolls Royce {1.| 59/44 | 59/44 | 5 1 0 
{5 a| tlO 6Shell” Stk..{1.| 81/3 | 83/1415 10 2f 
12}6,  13palTube Invest. £1.) 55/3 | 55/9 | 4 9 & 
15 6| 5 a@Tur. Newall {1 .| 90/- | 92/6 | 4 6. 6 
5a 8b Unilever {1....| 47/6 46/3 § 16 9 
} i j 
16 c| 12he'Union Castle £1) 23/- | 22/~ | 513 8k 
6 | § a\Union Disc. £1.) 40/- | 41/- | 417 2 
T6}a; - 1635: Utd. Molass. 10/-| 30/~ | S1/~ | 6 7 Sm 
50 ¢| 50 ¢c.U.SuaBetong{]) 36/10}; 36/3 27 lL 8 
10 6| 2pa Vickers {1.....| 43/3*.| 43/3" | 5 15 7 
27%6| 15 aWoolworth §/-.| 41/3 | 42/6 | 5 0 0 


i 

(a) Int. (b) Fin. {ec} Div. whole yr. (d) Yield basis 14%. 
(e) Yield basis 164%. (f} Yield basis 22-9 gross. (A) Yield 
basis 124%. (k) Yield basis 63°. (ws) Yield basis 19- 8%. 
(n) Yield basis 40%. {0} Yield basis 20%. _ (p) Yield basis 


113%. * Ex div. + Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


















CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand . 
Receipts . Pavuniies BANK OF ENGLAND 











































: T y Bills .... % Def. ws 726 
For the four days ended October 4, 1952, | Rar eyieitans SPHS | 2% Del Bonde. 138 RETURNS 
total ordinary revenue was £53,280,000, 34% Def. Bands. . 2,565 Other Debt :— , - 
against ordinary expenditure of £64,315,000 | TeX Reserve Certs, 6,467 | Internal ....... 1,423 OCTOBER 6, 1952 
and issues to sinking funds £140,000. Thus, Ways ‘Means ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
ee sinking fund allocations — of Advances ...... 28,130 mee £ ( 
£16,885,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, mm | tee e eine ae reees sm | Notes Issued+- Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
‘ 31,947 Govt ; 
1952, was £304,387,000 compared with a — — In Banke De eee Maree: 135,796.1 
deficit of {37,393,000 for the corresponding : partment.., 83,834,478 | Other Se: 147 60h 
d€ETLOC i rez Coin (other 
period of the previous year. er oe = than gold 2,511,109 
£ million Amt. of F walneal 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE Issue ... 0,000,000 
7 AND EXPENDITURE Ways & Means Gold Coin a 
Advances . oe s 
April 1, April 146 days days fine) * 550.48 
mate | 1951 | 1952 Jended| ended ee “ 
NSE a lige el et ee 1500, 356,823 | 1500, 356,828 
} | £000 | "1951' | 1952" | 1952 | 1952 | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
te is 3240-0 | 2425-2 £ f 
viridis i Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Se. 317,224,938 
REVENUE —. 2940-0 | 1462-7 4708-7 | Regt 207 3,150,974 | Other Secs. 221102189 
‘ 2OUsaty } "ae 





2970-0) 1443-5 










4743-0 | Public Deps.;- 37,487,428} Discounts and 



















4 EVENUE | { } 26} 3000- 4741-3 | Public Accts.* Advances 295 9 

income Tax ..... |1804225) 460,842; 490,718] 15,647) 16,616 HM. Treas. ane Gabatinies we 3 rea 

Sur-tam so sss, | 123,000] 36,800 34,300 1,009 700 | Aug. 2} 3020-0) 4714-7 Special Acct. 24,175,015 | 

Hstate, etc., Duties | eo 00 A Liss » 91.3040-0| 1403-3 suet | 

Stamps........ s+ BT, 1, 16] 3030-0 | 1450-6 4760- Other Deps.1- 339,584,518 | 

Profits Tax & EPT!| 452, 5 6,000 » 23) 3020-0| 1462-9 4789-9 | Bankers..... 275,238,887 | Notes........ 53,854,478 

Excess ProfitsLevy| . oe w 30} 3040- 4717-8 Other Accis... 64,345,631 | Coin...... 1,614,353 

Special Contribu-} wcbetirarcnstptinennahactin” | nad 
tion and other} is Sept. 3050-0} 4812-3 394,775,920 | 34,775,920 
inland Revenue) ” oo. 0; 1479-9 4838-6 *Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, ‘ ussioners 












of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


million) 


Total Inland Rev.|2618725l 793,277 825,119 27,647| 25,316 


















Excise 


“seesaw 








Total Customs and 


Reules as cosa: 1815500 28,474) 19,251 







































Motor Duties ....{ 64,150 287) 3%1 

Surp!'stromTradg.| 12,000 : sh oe ; Amount Average |Allotted 

PO (Net receipts). | oi eee ins _ & million) Rate BO dk SE ee a ome eas 

Broadcast Licences} 15, 5,000! 5,0 o of Min. 

Sandry Loams....| 26,000) 18,980, 18,754 ‘a Allotment | Rate R13 oe8i 5+ apes 

Miscell. fincl. Sur- | oO 1 
plus War Stores) | 110, GSAS SOSUEIMS AM iW tC RL ee eet ERTS EO 4 

Total Ord. Rev... |466137 69,073, 63,280) joso | | | | |. | Gold and coin.....-.+.. ) 


SELF-BaLaNcine |————— 


Valued at s. per fine o%... 


ej 






















Post Office....... 209,23 2,600, 2,700 2 Banking Dept. :— 
income Tax on} -9 Deposits :— 1 Js-3 USS 
EPT Refunds..| 4; oe 2 abtlc ADCS . - «5. ++ a) 3a oes 
} eto : } Treasury Special Account aed 075.2 
Total ........... /48755101948969 1910223 71,733! 56.078 -5 | Sn Sates a sea ae 
3 TOM cs os nassuveniad 0 5 SIT 
' Securities :-— 
- to meet payments 2 \ Lopmadatiaals i. vainos § sos SIM 
Ss ; ier J 
Ons ineweaem| : | eae etic Bi 
laut. & Man. of Nat.! } 6 SOG hi cis pebesess hes 439°3 
OME 6 fis co's | 575,000 264,307 297,559 24,274) 22,844 + | Banking dept. reserve..... é 2 554 
Payments to N.) i | 9 fy 
ireland. ....... | 40,000 19,051; 20,330 1,360; 1,469 “0 “ Proportion"... <4. ..s++ a 
Other Cons. Funds; 10, 4.958 46 2 2 4) —— 
Pe Git eine i “ej capital 214,559,mK 
Tote as 625,000) 288,316) 322,525) 25,636) 24,315 | pepe foe eee ete 


ssianeenaseneennsheneneneananpa-tesorurien senantentiseanessieonsiuananennnimnenationninls tM issue reduced from {1,550 mul £1,508 
On October 3rd applications for 91 day bills to be lttaia ee August 27, 1952. . 

paid from October 6 to October 1], 1952, were accepted = ee > WM ALB 

dated Monday to Saturday as to about 69 per cent at Tue Economist” INDEX OF 5 

£99 7s. 9d. and above in full, Treasury Bills to a maximum Prices (1927=—100) 

of £220 million were offered on October 10th. For the week 


Supply Services .. |35543671592098 177482 





54,000; 40,000 


a} 79,6361 64,315 
$38,140 





Total Ord, Expd. . '417936 


Sinking Funds ... 





















Total (excl. Self- / ended October 1lth the banks were not asked for Treasury 59 1952 
Bal. Expd.), ... '417936 80,174; 64,455 | deposits. wo ae 

meen eae | 90 190-9 

Setr-BaLaANCInc Pino cB gi PO on a aS eae STs oo Ser, ne koe aa eee + 17-2 

Post Office....... 209,23 2,600, 2,700 NATIONAL SAVINGS — + 69-7 

Income Tax on i inerals.. 6.4 see sceeee | $e 34 

EPT Refunds..| 4,90 60, 98 cae Miscellaneous .......5.. 185-6 6 











Total .. 82,834! 67,253 Total = weeks | Week 










tate raw eee ene 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
















































3 ; ; ovisionaL 
£216,683 to £3,125,031, the other operations | sconces GOLD AND SILVER 
for the four days increased the National Debt Sdeetntis 23. Sos ook co oe 3,300 ‘The Bank of Kngiand's official buying Pp: ell 
by £18,000,981 to £26,147 milhon. Repayments . 6. ...5... 5.000 wen teleed Gots 1? A 248s. Od. per h .* 
Net Savings. o.c.escsee, September 14, 1949, os Pane j Spat 
NET RECEIPTS {¢ thousand) Defence Bonds :—~. dealers ene Pit yatta agartaen S aatlows 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3) ... 4,000 MeceNtS «6S. cawaiees od 3,055 | cosh prices - ea 
Repayments .......¢506 SILVER 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) aii —— See = 
Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ...... 900 aa a Paes : Savings London New York, ey 
Hounine Bek TOIG 2 oe ks. 6 oedb ie vo eens eave 8 Banks :— per were 100 tolas 
EE RR oi ea was wo cde eves vee ine hee ~ 321 Reckinth, 5 sss 05 ieueks 
pes : C. Cn. 
Tithe Aut; WOME a. SIME ooo Bes vi wea ee 1105 | Repayments ........-... ' haar Starket 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950 2.2... -- 05sec ess . 700 Net Savings .........s.. ees 160 s 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s 3UI)........ 7,900 tinct Nee at es ee = ; 
te acne he 2o¢ - Credits... 309 otal Net Savings ...,.... eee 
: liaance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credi We] . j chewect a testinoatan ted : ea 157 i 
< 11,043 | Interest accrued ........... oo. Rae 


Change in total invested... 







1953 


15,103 


126,183 
147,608 
2,511,109 


ey 


10,000 


356,825 


), 356,825 


17,224,9%) 
2,102,180 


§ 385,200 
13,716,980 


55,854,478 
1,614,553 


4,775,920 


ssioners 
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JAMES HOWDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Boiler Auxiliary and General Engineers) 


OUTPUT LIMITED BY STEEL SUPPLIES 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
lames Howden & Co., Limited, was held 
, October 9th, at 195, Scotland Street, 
lasgow, Mr Crawford W. Hume, MINA 
he chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr John D. Young, CA) 
ead the notice convening the mecting and 
e report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man (dated September 10, 1952) which had 
en circulated with the report and 
ccounts : 

Since the last meeting we have suffered a 
sad and severe loss through the death of Mr 
lames Struthers Niven. Mr Niven joined 
he staff as a young man after his discharge 
rom the army in 1918 and in 1927 he was 
appointed secretary of our subsidiary, James 
Howden and Company (Land) Limited. In 
1937 he became secretary of James Howden 
and Company, Limited, after having served 
for some years aS assistant secretary. He 
ecame a director in 1947. In his business 
career he was unswerving in his loyalty to 
he highest principles and he rendered faith- 
ul, diligent and valuable service to the com- 
pany. His keen discernment and common 
sense were recognised and highly respected 
in business matters while his cheerful 
personality, sense of humour and kindly dis- 
position endeared him to all who knew him. 


Mr J. D. Young, CA, who for many years 
worked closely with Mr Niven, has been 
appointed secretary, and the board has every 
confidence in his ability to carry on the tradi- 
tions established by the late Mr Niven. 


A GRATIFYING POSITION 


The accounts for the year ended April 30, 
1952, are in the usual form, and it is satis- 
factory to note that the trend in the results 
which has been evident over the last few 
years has continued and has led this year to 
a gratifying position. The improved facilities 
mentioned last year andthe policy of the 
board in keeping the factories and plant in 
first-class condition have again resulted in an 
merease in output which is reflected in a 
profit after taxation of £474,445, compared 
with £257,458 in the previous year. 


Provisions have been made for profits tax 
and excess profits levy for the year ended 
April 30th last and a reserve for income tax 
on profits for the same year due in 1953-4. 
These together amount to £635,057. ~The 
excess profits levy included in that sum is 
£73,500, which applies to the four months 
of 1952 up to April 30th. 

£350,000 has been transferred to the 
general reserve account, bringing this to 
£750,000. £30,000 has been transferred to 
4 Teserve for employees’ pensions and 
benefits. in comparing this and the other 


figures with the corresponding amounts for 
1951, it should be noted that for convenience 
» Comparison effect has been given to the 
crease of capital made in August, 1951. 


a making the appropriations shown in 
directors’ report and providing for the 
.¢ balance carried forward amounts 


dividend ++ 


to £56,711, as against £48,259 in the pre- 
vious year. 


REVIEW OF PAST HISTORY 


It is perhaps of interest to review some 
aspects in the company’s history since May 
1, 1938, the beginning of the last fiscal year 
before the war, tntil the present time. 
During that period of fourteen years almost 
£1 million out of the profits has been re- 
tained and wholly used in strengthening the 
company, In the same périod the company 
has paid taxation of £2,500,000. All. the 
money which has been ploughed back into 
the business has been utilised for its expan- 
sion and improvement, to the advantage of 
the company’s customers, sharehclders and 
employees alike.- The main factory has been 
greatly extended and the plant and equip- 
ment much improved. Two new factories 
have been equipped and set to work, and are 
now established and progressive units. The 
new research building has been erected and 
put to use. During this period of greatly in- 
creasing activity we have necessarily had to 
conserve some of our resources in cash. As 
compared with past years the figures in the 
present balance sheet in respect of cash and 
tax reserve ~ certificates may appear sub- 
stantial, but in fact they are no more than 
are mecessary to cover our month to month 
fluctuations and our tax commitments during 
the present year. Both shareholders and em- 
ployees can, I think, be justifiably proud of 
the business and organisation which has been 
built up during these years. We have alk 
taken our share in the development work and 
we should all have our share in the results 
of that development. 


Much has been said elsewhere on the sub- 
ject of taxation and I propose here to say 
only a few words. To my mind excess profits 
levy is a bad tax as it handicaps progressive 
companies and takes no account of the re- 
sults of long-term policies of development 
such as this: board has endeavoured to 
support. 


PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES 


The production at our main works has 
been more than maintained at the previous 
year’s level, but could have been greater had 
it not been for inadequate material supplies 
and manpower. No effort has en spared 
to search out all available sources of supply 
of material and the decrease in steel stocks 
which has been very serious appears to have 
been stopped for the time being at least. Our 
steel stocks are, however, dangerously low 
and our output today is limited by the amount 
of steel we receive. Progress is being made 
in the training of operatives for existing and 
new machines but the drain on our skilled 
workers to the new armaments factories in 
the district has been a handicap. 


A considerable extension to our works, for 
which we have been preparing for some time, 
is now in process of erection. There were 
irksome delays in obtaining licences, and but 
for these the extension might have been pro- 


ducing by the end of the calendar year. As 
things are it is hoped that production will be 
under way before the end of 1953. 


FACTORY REORGANISATION 


During the year our MacLellan Street 
factory, which since the war has developed 
and specialised in the production of metal 
office furniture, has been reorganised to pro- 
duce once more aircraft components. The 
office furniture business is also being con- 
tinued. It was never possible to occupy the 
full capacity of the factory in office furniture 
production because of material restrictions 
Before the end of the present financial year 
this factory should be in full production, 
approximately two-thirds of its capacity being 
utilised in aircraft component manufacture. 
This is the only important rearmament work 
we have so far been asked to undertake and 
it will only be in full swing almost two years 
after the introduction of excess profits levy 
for which the main excuse at its inception 
was increased profits from rearmament. This 
is a further minor instance of the unfair in- 
cidence of this tax. 


The Craigton factory has also been fully 
occupied and continues to work at full capa- 
city. It was our original intention to produce 
certain lighter equipment in this factory, but 
the growth of the demand for our heavy duty 
auxiliaries has resulted in the Craigton factory 
being used for the production of certain of 
these, which involved a considerable amount 
of repetition work. 


ORDER BOOK POSITION 


Our rate of booking orders has recently 
shown a falling off from the record peak of 
last year, but the orders are still coming in 
faster than we can turn them out and we 
have several years’ work in hand. About 
one-third of our orders are for direct or 
indirect export and our orders for the ship- 
building industry are far beyond anything 
we have had on hand before. 


Our overseas business has been well main- 
tained, and it is fortunate for us, in view of 
the heavy import restrictions in Australia, 
that for many years we have had manufac- 
tured in that country a great part of the 
equipment which we have sold there. 


During the’ year under review a new sub- 
sidiary company was formed in South Africa 
—James Howden & Company Africa (Pro- 
prietary), Limited. This company is now 
operating satisfactorily and should contribute 
increased business to our group. 


As far as the future is concerned, it seems 
clear that if this country and the Dominions, 
which together form our chief..markets, con- 
tinue to progress and work hard at or near 
their maximum capacity for production, then 
our company will no doubt share fully in that 
work. If, however, there is to be a recession 
in activity or worse, and the output of indus- 
try is to be restricted, then we in our turn 
must be adversely affected. 
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OVERTIME AND PIECE-WORK BAN 


Just as these remarks are about to be pub- 
lished news has come through that the - 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions has decided to instruct its members 
to ban overtime and restrict piece-work at a 
date to be fixed later. The effect of this 
decision is at present unpredictable but it 
might well have more serious consequences 
than a restriction due to material shortages 
fram which we have been suffering. The 
engineering industry is of ever-increasing im- 
portance to this country. It is the mainstay 
of rearmament and exports. At least two- 
fifths of Britain’s exports are engineering pro- 
ducts and the remainder of the exports all 
depends on modern machines made and 
maintained by engineers.for its competitive 
strength in world markets. At the same time 
an -ever-increasing proportion of our internal 
activity and amenities depends of engineering 
productivity. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that wiser counsels will prevail and that a 
storm disastrous*to the country’s economy 
will be averted. 

The company has continued to enjoy the 
loyal co-operation of the administrative and 
executive staff and the workpeople and I 
should like on your behalf to thank every 
employee for his faithful and friendly service 
during the year under review. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the final dividend of 224 per 
cent, making 30 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr Crawford W. 
Hume and Mr P. H. N. Ulander; were re- 
elected, and the remuneration of the audi- 
tors, Messrs William Hart, Junior, and 
Wilson, CA, having been duly fixed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


WATNEY COMBE REID 
& COMPANY. 


DISAPPOINTING LONDON TRADE 


The. ordinary general meeting of Watney 
Combe Reid & Company, Limited, was 
held on October 3rd in London, Mr ‘Ss. H.) 
Combe, MC, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


As was the case last year, this year’s trading 
has again proved exceedingly difficult and in 
the case of the London trade disappointing, 
although your company’s trade as a whole 
showed an increase on the previous year. 
Costs have continued to rise; and any benefit 
derived from the increase in the price of beer 
to the public last year has long since dis- 
appeared. Competition has become mote and 
more pronounced, but in spite of this our 
products have found new markets covering 
the whole of England and many parts of 
Wales and Scotland. Bottled beer sales have 
again shown a sharp upward movement. 


EXPORT TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


Export has improved satisfactorily, but far 
better results could be obtained if the 
authorities could be prevailed upon to grant 
us sqme much needed building licences. In 
order to advance the cause in this respect, 
your company purchased a large factory in 
the north-east of London, which at compara- 
tively low cost can be adapted for our pur- 
pose, but even now it would seem impossible 
to get the’ necessary licence, 
as we are successful in our application we 
are largely precluded from taking advantage 
of the foreign market. 

The cost today of licensed property main- 
tenance is a burden which few individual 


Until such time 
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traders could possibly Carry. This i; , 
often aj Overlooked by tho 
would like to see the end of the .. house 
system. One of the charges. most (+2 yen)) 
levelled against the system is that + res:rinn 
freedom of choice for the custom. When 
one reads that in ome compari: small 
area of England alone—it happ: i 
South Lancashire and East Cheshi: 


factor 


who 


today take your choice of no {- ne 
175 bottled beers and 139 draught beers. the 
charge surely falls to the ground. pen 
THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

Trading profit at £1,542,879 compires with 
£1,434,852 after charging the prov made 
in past years for deferred re; with 
£240,000 (£290,000). By reason of the ter. 
minal date of our financial year hava 
suffered fully six months of the vastly jg. 
creased barley prices ruling for year’s 
crop, and, although trading profit is up, this 
has been more than offset by increases ig 
taxation, debenture charges and depre iation 

After providing for taxation and ail other 
necessary provisions and expenses, the net 
profit for the year at £601,751 is £138,365 
lower. It is pr 200,000 


eta to appropriate | 
or 


to the reserve properties, plant and con- 


tingencies, and to pay a final dividend on the 
deferred ordinary stock of 10 per cent and 4 
bonus dividend of 2 per cent, making with’ 
the interim dividend already distributed 17 
per cent for the year. 

So far as the beer trade in the South of 
England is concerned, I cannot foresee in the 


near future an upward trend taking place. It 
is doubtful whether we have even reached a 
point. where no further decline is likely. This 
applies more especially to the London area, 
where our trade is particularly subjec: to large 
numbers of the population being moved out- 
wards to the new housing estates 
The report and accounts were adopted 





BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY,LTD.} 


(Incorporated ta the Union of South Africa) 
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AUTHORISED CAPITAL . 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 ‘Shares oe ae on. 


Pee seeenereereeseeces 


Extracted trom the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1952. 

















Tonnage willed, 1,298,000 
Per ton 
milled. 
Total Working Revenue.............0... cdtiieainliniy seleebe-eaduteiils sndentiaetbetbetelies 210,587,404, 8 3 8 
Potet Workdiny Wipes oi ieiciicsskk i cisiccncSccptcsiccscctenepoenccatonbanese 2,992,285 47 
Total Proat for the year . £7,734,028 
Balance unapprepriated at 20th Senn, 1981 943,899 
Wrctelted Divides | osiiccc. sss ocspvccienssercestnnnabstaecseubseonnognincntbyvensesssiquavisbesseoes isi 
£8,678,078 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation ........ jiainasiaingans £3,240,953 
Mineral Lease Gonsiderstion . 784,337 
ormennnceennet 4,025,290 
4,852,788 
Dividends declared dantty he yee. Spat ta, 08. pet are at No. 18 of is. 64. 
POE TG in nn kos pts nner cnn can ppsencancsnes secs cceonqavcoveceptnchbdacsemhbases oheseeey 3,400,000 
Leaving « balance unappropriated Of ..........-<reesesescerrcernesecsecspenee BL, BSB, 78S 
as Sen Se EE eee Teen enn 
Shaft and datety 
' Total 
Reet. bia econo ——— 
2 Nata width, | Value, bans | Value, | | wraasis 
j Inches, Dwt. eed Tons | Dwt. | Inches. 
~~ —-|- oka iad : 
Carbon Leader (5,527, we 124 46.4 ae 13.46 45.6 6,777,000 °12.5 62 
. i 








Oompared with the previous year the available reserve increased by 10,000 tons, the value 
was 6.5 dwt. per ton lower and the stope width @2 inch greater. The unavailable tonnage increased 
by 129,000 tons, the value was unchaaged and the stope width 6.2 inch less. 


Satisiactory ‘Progress bas beep made in the sinking of Al, A2 and A3 Sub-incline Shafts and 
so Lhe preparatory work in connection with A4 Shaft. Operations have commenced 
n the Raudages south ftom Noa. | and 2 Shafte to the proposed sites of the Sub-vertical Shaita 


‘The full Report aad Accuants may be obtained from the Loadon Secretaries, A. MOIR & COW 


4 Loudon Wall Buildings, Londoa, 





(incorporated ia the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted trom the Annual Report for the Year ended 39th June, 195°. 
CAPETAL, £1,947,602 IN £1 SHARES, ALL ISSUED, FULLY PAID. 



























£4,938,355 


No: 04 of fs. 64. per share and No. 85 of Bs, OF. per GhAPS ......0.....00c0eceere 
Leaving a balance unappropriated Of .....0...,...cccecesspeonerecnernerenenpecunnnenery es 
The estimated Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1952, was asfollows :— 
















-|1,898,000| 4h, | 6a 





ba Compared with the stats vests eatdniats, Sia eae maniene Seater =m ir 
value and stope inch respectivel a ae 
incroor inthe Po lit aceounted for 31400 tons f the darnce . 


say be obtained trom the Loudon Seoretaris, A MOIR ¢ 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
‘ctor titled ** Om the ee and Measure of Uncertainty " 


when ecture "4 by Professor G. L. 8. Shackle (Liverpool) at 5 p.m. 
house Miter i a. the London Sehool of Economics and Political 
Ouse BECtore uchton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

atly Fie cos. PREE, WITHOUT PICKET. 
ricts J JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. _ 
Vhen UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

ail eo ied ‘‘ What Are Public Service Commissions For? *’ 

be age Mr. A. P. Sinker at 5 p.m. on October 2ist at the 

Mb Scho of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
0 Ro FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

h — JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. — 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 

DE] [MENT OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

olica invited for the immediate appointment of a tem- 
with Bey A Lecturer in Social Administration for one year. 
nat, Minidates 4 be graduates in Social Science, preferably with 
ade RR ence ‘ne branch of that fleld. Salary within the scale 

with P56) ling to qualifications and experience. 
€ ter- 7 ition and conditions of appointment may be obtained 











om gned, to whom applications should be sent without 
— H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 


| OHANNESBURG, SOUTH: AFRICA 


plications are invited for appointment to the t of PROFESSOR 
LOCAL (| ERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

e sala the post ig between £1,800 and £2,250 per annum 
t-of-living allowance), the amount to be determined 
the experience and qualifications of the successful 


menece on January 2, 1953, or as soon as possible 


iiars and information as to the method of applica- 

tained from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
tish Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C,1, 
, closing date for the receipt of applications, in London and 
th Africa November 15, 1952. 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER is required by a large industrial 
















organisat oncerned with the manufacture and marketing of 

ide range of products, He will be based in London and will be 

ith of ired to assist in formulating sales policy and be yp mowsde a for 

ofa overall d ion and control of the company’s sales departments, 

ut tas post is an important one and is open only to candidates with 

It highest qualifications which include wide experience of all 

hed a mches of sales management, including advertising and market 

This arch connected with woodworking, engineering and packaging, 

ves a thorough knowledge of costing methods, price fixing and 

1 area, istrial administration. The post is pensionable and a good salary 

» large excellent prospects are available for a person with the right 

{ out. lifieations. Applicants, er between 40 and 50 years of 

; . should send full ‘particulars of their qualifications and career to 
to Box 81 

“d ARKET RESEARCH.—A vacancy exists in the Market Research 

department of a well-known manufacturing company in the 

ne Counties for a young honours graduate in economic subjects, 

aed hh some experience of Industry or Commerce. The post, that of 


istant Consumer Research Manager, offers exceptional 
tunity for gaining a wide experience in the planning and 
ration of Market Research enquiries. The imitial salary will not 
less than £550 p.a., plus non-contributory pension and life 
irance benefits,—Applicants are invited to write in confidence, 
me, full details of their age, qualifications and experience, to 
& 

N oppo! 
family 


y occurs for a young man to enter an old-established 
iss in the furnishing trade as personal assistant to 
lirector of a large-scale furnishers: Applicants should 
graduates of lively mind and quick perception, 
naking a career in the business world, willing to take 
and not afraid of hard work, Commencing salary 
£725-£800 rding to age and qualifications, with fullest possible 
ement to highest executive level with commensurate 
Applicants, who should not be more than 25 years 
i write, giving fullest details, to Managing Director, 
n Ltd., Ilford, Essex. 
10E MANUFACTURERS with a large output of high-grade shoes 
_imen's and women’s) have a vacancy for a fully experienced 
yinical Manager with a detailed knowledge of shoemaking, includ- 
asts, patterns, designs and shoe machinery (a knowledge of 
frican methods would be an advantage). Age 30-40. Salary up to 
WW per im, according to expertence.—Applications in confi- 
ce, wit particulars, to be made in writing to Messrs 
klaters Paines, 6, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, marked 
. JS 
ECRETA! 


heavy y 


rrison G 


ACCOUNTANT (35-50) for old-established expanding 
neering company, North-East England. 800 employees. 
rience similar position and practical knowledge secre- 
ind stock controls. Pension scheme. Good prospects 

man —Reply Box 65. 
[GEST will shortly need an Assistant Editor with 
iemic eredentials; good judgment, wide-ranging 
east an instinct for journalism.—Write to Economic 

18, South Street, London,  W.1. 


niversity 
orrespondence 
ollege (Founded 1887) 


St have « 
lal finar 
except 
CONOM! 
sound 
erests. and 
Search | 


U.C.C. provides postal tuition for the 


B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 
of the University of London, open 
without residence. The Coilege is an 
Educational Trust, with a staff of 
highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; instalments. Courses are also 

jven for other London University 
and Diplomas; General 
Certificate of Education, etc. 


PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, post free from the Registrar, 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Printed in « eat Britain 
t 22, Ryder 








treet, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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_experience, present post and salary, to D. 


iti 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Balham and Tooting College of Commerce, Tooting Broadway, 
S.W.17.—Appointment, as soon as possible, of Vice-Principal (subject 
to the approval of the Ministry of Education). Applicants should 
have business or teaching experience and be able to take classes of 
adult students in either law, accounting, management or general 
education (advanced level). Salary scale £940 x £25 to £1,040 men, 
£752 x £20 to £832 women. 

Particulars and application forms from the Secretary at the College, 
to be returned by October 24th. (1078) . 

RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require Principal 

Accountancy’ Assistant in the Capital Records and Costing Section 
of the Chief Accountant's Department in London. 

Qualifications include an aptitude for the statistical aspects of 
accountancy and experience of the budgetary control and costing 
of capital expenditure in a large organisation. An appropriate 
professional qualification or university degree would be an advantage, 

Salary will be within N.J.C. Grade 7, £793-£885 p.a. Pension 
scheme. 

_Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, present posi 
tion and salary, to D. Moffat, Director of Establishments, British 
Electricity House, Winsley Street, W.1, not later than October 20, 
1952. Quote Reference AE.291. 
RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require RESEARCH 
ECONOMIST in the Economics and Statistics Department of the 
Authority's Headquarters in Londen. Qualifications include a good 
honours degree and wide experience of economic research in industry, 
and of the drafting of reports. A knowledge of the economics of the 
Electricity Supply Industry will be an advantage. Salary N.J.C. 
Grade 6 (£714-£793). Pension scheme.—Applications, stating age, 
; offat, British Electricity 
ae Winsley Street, W.1, by October 27, 1952. Quote reference 
eras OIL, COMPANY LIMITED invites applications for the 
appointment of ECONOMIST on the General Manager's staff in 
Kuwait, Must be a graduate in Economics and have specialised in 
statistics. Essential to have had experience in Engineering or other 
industrial Mga ae where economic analyses have been under- 
taken. Age 28 to 35. Salary according to experience, plus generous 
allowances, pension scheme, kit allowance.—Write, giving personal 
ae for application form, to Box N/95, c/o 191, Gresham House, 
ee tae SALES MANAGER required by Manufacturing Company 
in Midlands desiring development and extensions to established 
export connections. Thorough knowledge of all export procedure 
essential and capacity to take responsibility for export sales office. 
The position involves journeys to overseas markets or retention at the 
works according to necessity. Salary adequate to -responsibilities, 
Pension scheme. State age, experience, career, languages, etc.— 
Reply in confidence, The Secretary, Box 80 


B.Sc. ECON. 


POSTAL 
TUITION for 

The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuabie qualification for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence, You may prepare for the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance o. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
if desired. 765 Successes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51 


Prospectus from the Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Studies, Department PI7 
XXXEX 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXAREKAXAN XXX: 
NTERNATIONAL Agency operating in under-developed area 
requires Economic Analyst with first-class academic record and 
some research experience. Short-term contract im first instance. 
Salary $4,000 to $5,000 p.a., plus subsistence allowance.—Written 


spenceteen. describing previous experience and academic record, to 
x 82 














EADING London Advertising Agency has a vacancy for an 
4 Assistant in the Research Department. This position requires 
@ young man or lady with some experience of market research, 
media research, or marketing, It provides an excellent opportunity, 
for the right sort of person to advance in a rapidly expanding 
department.—Write immediately, stating full details, to Box 86. 
\ ARKETING Executive with considerable experience of market 
4 research in a food-manufacturing organisation, seeks a change 
for purely personal reasons. Starting with a first-class henours 
degree, he obtained his first business experience in a large advertising 
agency, and more intimate experience of product development and 
promotion later in this manufacturing concern.—Write Box 89. 
‘NTATISTICIAN. Immediate: vacancy exists for a young man or 
woman, preferably graduate, to work under the managing director 
of a leading provincial fashion and furnishing house. Previous 
business experience not essential. Permanent position.—Apply, with 
full particulars, Box 88. 
yo MAN, 23, Bank trained London/Switzerland, fluent French, 
Italian, experienced export procedure, foreign representation, 
world travelled employed city merchant firm of too little scope, 
seeks situation with prospects where ideas and initiative count.— 
Write Box 92, 
YOUNG Scandinavian, 25, single, employed by British manufacturer, 
Public School, G.C.E. and Commercial College, with good presence 
and varied business experience, including Far East, seeks position 
overseas, Shipping, Banking and/or General Brokers.—Box 90. 
\XPORT Salesman (32), University, administrative experience, widely 
‘4 travelled, fluent French and German, invites sound proposition 
connected with international trade, at home or abroad.—Box 85. 
A. Cantab (Natural Science “Tripos), age 35, highest industrial 
h « reference, requires progressive position where practical ability 
and drive has full outlet.—Box 87, 
Ue pgp Executive, possessing all essential connections for com- 
plete production of special brochures and books, offers services 
to principals contemplating same,—Box 67. 
M A. (EDIN.) HONS. ECONOMICS, knowledge statistics, industrial 
Vi. psychology, French, desires post with prospects.—Box 77. 
TTRACTIVELY DECORATED FREEHOLD HOUSE In 
COUNTRY burnt down. Protect YOUR home with a “ Waterloe 
Modern Fire -Extinguisher (non-damaging). From £6. Write fer 
leaflet and price list.—Read and Campbell, Ltd. (Dept. L.8), Th 
Victoria Street, London, &.W.1. "Phone: ABBey 2602-5762. 
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oe + WORLD’S FINEST FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


Throughout the 40 year history of military 
flying, Hawker single seater fighters have 
built up a tradition of continuing supremacy, 
Today, to the great names of the past 

is added a great name of the tuture.., 
Hawker Hunter, world’s tinést fighter aircraft, 


now in production for the R.A.F, 


HAWKER AIRCRAFT LIMITED - KINGSTON-ON-THAMES « SURREY 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP | PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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